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Patmos is a small island in the Icarian Sea, 
about thirty miles from the nearest point on the 
Western coast of Asia Minor, being the Posidium 
Promontory in Caria. It is a place of singular and 
thrilling interest to the believer in the Christian 
religion. Here the great I AM manifested his 
presence in an extraordinary manner to one of his 
Creatures, and communicated to him the sublime 
mysteries contained in the Book of Revelation. 
St. John’s own account of this manifestation is 
given in language so forcible, so beautiful, and at 
the same time in so condensed a form, that it is 
impossible for us to furnish any thing more inter- 
esting to our readers, or that will impart more in- 
terest to our engraving. 

“Tt, John, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word 


of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. L was in the 
~ . . 
“piriton the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, 
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as of a trumpet, saying. [am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last: and, What tho: seest, write in a book, and send it 
unto the seven churches which are in Asia; unto Ephesus, 
and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamos, and unto Thyatira, 
and unto Sardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 
And | turned to see the voice that spake with me. 
turned, [saw seven golden candlesticks ; 


And being 
and inthe midst of 
the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of man, clothed 
with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with 
a golden girdle. His head and his hairs were white like wool, 
as white as snow; and his eyes were asa flame of fire; and 
his feet like unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace; 
and his voice as the sound of many waters. And he had in 
his right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth went a sharp 
two-edged sword: and his countenance was as the sun shinir g 
And when I saw him, 1 fell at his feet as dear. 
And he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear 
not; Iam the first and the last: [am he that liveth, and was 
dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, Ainen; and have 
the keys of hell and of death. Write the things which thou 
hast seen, and the things which are, and the things which shall 
be hereafter ; 


in his strength. 


the mystery of the seven stars which thou saw- 
est in my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. The 
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seven stars are the angels of the seven churches: and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 


Revevation.—This sublime but mysterious book, 
was very generally, if not universally, ascribed to 
the apostle John, during the two first centuries: 
and when this began to be questioned in the third 
century, it was evidently in consequence of certain 
erroneous explanations of particular parts, which 
led to expectations, the disappointment of which 
disposed men, for a time, to doubt the authority of 
the predictions on which they had been founded. 
The doubts which were about this time entertained, 
were, however, soon removed; and although the 
book was not publicly read in the early Christian 
churches, this was from its mysterious character, 
rather than from any doubt of the authority which 
it claimed. There are some who think that these 
Revelations were communicated to the apostle be- 
Sore the destruction of Jerusalem, but we are dis- 
posed to think there is greater probability in the 
more generally received opinion, that this took 
place in the year 95 or 96, in the Isle of Patmos, 
to which the apostle had been banished by Do- 
mitian. 


The Island does not exceed fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and is nothing but a continued rock, 
very mountainous, and very barren. The only spot 
in it which has now any cultivation, or is indeed 
worth any, is a small valley on the west, where the 
richer inhabitants have a few gardens. Its coast 
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“Sam,” said a journeyman printer to an appren- 
tice boy who was at work beside him,—** Sam, you 
are very industrious, and earn more than the other 
boys; and yet you don’t dress as well as they do. 
How is this?” 

“Can’t,” said Sam, turning his head aside, and 
working harder. 

Sam was a fair and comely boy, with a bright 
eye and a rosy cheek, and a forehead that seemed 
alive with intellect. He was rich in natural gifts; 
but his attire betokened poverty in “ this world’s 
gear.” His apparel, though old, was clean; and 
there was a something in his appearance that clear- 
ly showed he had a good mother at home who made 
the most of little. 

“ When I was a boy,” continued the journeyman, 
*T was fond of handsome clothes. It would look 


well in you to be more careful of your appearance. 
You are too economical ; you should dress better.” 
“Can't,” was the brief reply; and Sam more 
earnestly plied his fingers. 
Sam sometimes loved merriment. 


He had, too, 
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is high, and consists of a collection of capes, which 
form so many ports, some of which are excellent 
The only one in use, however, isa deep cult on the 
north-east of the island, sheltered by high moup. 
tains on every side but one, where it is protected 
by a projecting cape. The island produces ajyou 
nothing, being furnished from abroad with near ; 
every article of subsistence. ‘The town is situate; 
upon a high rocky mountain, rising immediately 
from the sea. It contains about four hundred 
houses, which, with fifty more at the Scala, form 
all the habitations in the island. In the middle of 
the town, near the top of the mountain, is the large 
and strong monastery of St. John the Evangelist, 
built by Alexius Commenes. About balf-way down 
the mountain from the town to the Scala there is g 
natural grotto in the rock, in which it is believed 
by the natives that St. John abode and wrote the 
Apocalypse. They have built a small church over 
it, decked out in the usual tawdry style of Greek 
churches. 

The island is now called Platino. On account 
of its stern and desolate character, the Roman em. 
perors thought it a suitable spot to which criminals 
might be confined. To this island, accordingly, 
the apostle John was banished by the emperor [p- 
mitian, towards the end of his reign, or about the 
year 95 or 96. It is usually stated, after Tertul. 
lan, that this banishment took place after the apos. 
tle had been miraculously delivered, unhurt, from 
a vessel of flaming oil, into which he had been cast. 











a little mischief in his composition, and was not 
averse to a good joke ; and his companions delighted 
in hiscompany. But at times he had been heard 
to sigh deeply; and traces of sorrowful thouglit had 
been seen in his countenance. 

While the journeyman spoke, Sam seemed to 
feel his heart swell up, as if it were too big for his 
breast to hold. He thought he was choking. He 
spoke not another word, but continued on with his 
work. 

The dinner hour arrived. Sam was pale and 
hungry. Before leaving the printing office, he 
borrowed a sixpence from another boy, and then 
hastened homeward. 

He entered the house. The weather was chilly; 
and there was scarcely a coal of fire in the stove. 
A sickly woman was sitting in a chair, sewing. 
The sick-bed was a more befitting place for her. 
Two little girls were near her. One of them looked 
up in her face— 

‘Mother !” she said, “do you cry because you 
are hungry? Iam hungry! Oh how hungry!” 
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« Mother!” cried the other, “last Sunday you 
told us that they never grow hungry in heaven! 
Can't we go there, mother ?” 

Poor, innocent children! Their simplicity was 
enough to touch a heart of stone. A tithe of the 
ornamental extravagances on a fashionable lady’s 
dress would have sufficed to clothe their shivering 
frames with warm apparel, and to fill their mouths 
with plenty. Asad retrospect at the dying hour 
may await those who squander hundreds of dollars 
to adorn their delicate and pampered forms, while 
God’s little children are starving for bread. 

Sam, after saluting his mother, went into the 
adjoining bedroom. ‘There lay a man whose ap- 
pearance was that of one who had grown old _ be- 
fore his time. His years had not been many; but 
his toils had been arduous. Disease was also doing 
its work. Still, it needed but a glance to perceive 
that he was Sam’s father. 

Sam bent over him affectionately. The sick man 
put his hand upon his head, and said, “ Samuel, you 
area good son. The Lord bless you.” 

Sam’s tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. He 
went to his mother again, and placed his head on 
her shoulder— 

“Have no fear, my son,” said his mother; “ the 
Lord reigns. His tender mercies are over all his 
works. All things shall work together for good to 
them that love God.” 

Little Harry, Sam’s brother, now came in. Sam 
remembered the sixpence which he had borrowed ; 
he gave it to Harry, who ran over to the baker’s, 
and returned with a loaf of bread. That dry loaf 
was sweeter to them than the most savoury viands 
could be to an emperor. 

Sam returned to his labor, and silently and per- 
severingly pursued his duties. 

The journeyman who had spoken to him in the 
morning was a kind-hearted man, and he desired 
Sam’s welfare. He had known him but a little while. 
* Sam,” he inquired, “ is your father alive?” 

“ Yes, sir; but he has been sick for three years.” 
“Have you a mother?” 
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* Yes, sir; but she is often sick, too.” 
A thought struck the journeyman. Sam,” 
said he, “ is this the object to which you apply your 
money! Do you give it to your parents ?” 

Sam turned very pale. His lip became white; 
it quivered like a leaf. He tried to command his 
feelings, but in vain. He sat down and covered 
his face with his hands, and wept. Reader! don’t 
despise him for his tears. Sam was not a chicken- 
hearted boy for all this; he had a high principle; 
he had long been a Sunday-school scholar; and he 
was more familiar with his Bible than with any 
other book ;—(and this is not saying little for him, 
for he was a great reader.) 

“ Honor thy Father and thy Mother!” Sam re- 
peated to himself, when misfortune fell upon the 
head of his father, and involved him in poverty ; 
and he endeavored to act up to this principle. In 
the days of his prosperity, Sam’s father had been 
careful in the education of his children. He isa 
wise man who educates his children religiously as 
well as intellectually. Such an education is like 
good seed well sown ina fertile soil. A precious 
harvest will be his to receive,—a harvest of love, 
holiness, and obedience, springing up and maturing 
in the hearts of his offspring. 

At night, Sam received his week’s wages. He re- 
paid thesixpence which he had borrowed; the remain- 
der of the money he placed in his mother’s hands. 

Need I pursue his history further? His pa- 
rents in a short time were lying together beneath 
the green and heavy sod. Their trials were over, 
and they had come to their rest. The poor on 
earth were now rich in heaven. 

A blessing followed Sam and the rest of the or- 
phans. God cared for them—He careth for the 
ravens; and why not for the fatherless children of 
those who trusted in Him? 

A boy like Sam could not become a worthless 
man. As the boy is, so shall the man be. I know 
Sam well; andI have seen proud and wealthy men 
bow to him, with a respect that nothing but high 
worth could command. 
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‘Tis morn! when quickly rising from my bed, 
Morpheus no longer with his leaden key 
Locks fast my senses in my drowsy head, 
And night and dreams and all their phantoms flee. 
Soft o’er the waters gentle zephyrs play, 
The sun, slow peeping from the azure sky, 
With golden light denotes the rising day, 
And mists and vapors haste to mount on high. 


How beautiful the scene, when off afar, 
As 'twere on ocean's distant verge, we view 

One lonely, solitary, twinkling star, 

Reluctant, seeming, to bid the scene adieu. 
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On scenes like this how beautiful to gaze ! 
Before the sun the clouds in tumult fly, 
Whilst o’er the ocean's bed he sheds his rays, 

And rides majestic up the vaulted sky. 


Music awakes! the warblers of the grove 
With cheerful notes the valleys cause to ring, 
Then let us join, to praise a God of love, 
Those little birds, and hymns devoutly sing. 





Maker of everything, all-good, all-wise, 
How great thy works! our hearts would offer praise ; 

Wilt thou accept the morning sacrifice 

Which in deep gratitude to thee we raise ? 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the next morning, Mrs. Gray could not pos- 
sibly look as cheerful as usual. ‘There was in her 
eye a troubled, anxious expression, and her face 
was pale and somewhat haggard. No allusion was 
made to the previous evening. But as the thought 
of it was uppermost in her mind, it was in vain that 
her husband endeavored to interest her by common 
place, though cheerful allusions to matters of gene- 
ral interest. This discouraged him, and he soon 
sunk into silence. The meal passed with scarcely 
a word, and then Mr. Gray left the house, to enter 
upon the regular business of the day, with his feel- 
ings a good deal oppressed ;—not from any partic- 
ular dissatisfaction with himself, but on account of 
his wife’s evident unhappiness. He could not, or 
would aot see any good reason for this; but rather 
felt disposed to blame her for what he was inclined 
to call a woman’s weakness, 

When he came home at dinner time, he found 
Annette bending over a new volume, from which 
she raised her eyes on his entrance, for a moment 
or two, and then let them fall again. ‘There was 
nothing cheerful or affectionate in that brief glance, 
but something that seemed to him like reproof. 
This in no way tended to confirm a half-formed 
resolution not to go out again at night for a week, 
unless it was in her company, although such a re- 
solution, now that he had again tasted of the plea- 
sures of congenial association, involved no small 
degree of self-denial. 

During the dinner hour Annette’s thought of her 
new story, and the remains of sober. feelings, kept 
her silent, or nearly so; while her husband evinced 
but little disposition to converse. 

At night, after tea, Annette resumed her book, 
and her husband sat down to discuss a cigar, and 
make up his mind whether he should go out or re- 
main at home. Had his wife been at all compan- 
ionable, on the occasion, he would have determined 
the question in a moment: or even had she offered 
to read aloud, and thus make him a party to her oc- 
cupation of mind, little as he cared for books, he 
would have been satisfied to have remained at home 
with her. But to sit in perfect silence for two or 
three hours, while she enjoyed her book, seemingly 
without a thought or a care for him, was rather 
more than he could patiently submit to. So, as 
soon as he had finished his cigar, he took up his 
hat, and was leaving the room without a word, 
when his wife closed her book, and turning to him, 
said— 

“ Don’t go out and leave me all alone to-night, 
Marcus.” 

“T don’t see any particular use in sitting here 
and moping the evening away,” he returned, a little 
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impatiently. 


7 Ye, , , 
* You’ve got your novel, and thar’ 
about all you seem to care for.” 

“ But I'll put it away, dear,” she said, in a some. 
what subdued tone—* if you’!] only not go out.” 
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“Ono. I wouldn’t deprive you of your book {iy 
the world. Read your book, and let me go and ep. 
joy myself as best I can. [don’t see that much 
is to be gained by sitting at home, looking at each 
other, or dozing away the evenings, whien [ cay 
find pleasant company abroad, and you enjoyment 
in novels and romances at home. So read your 
story, and let me go where I please.” 

And so saying, Gray closed the door after him, 
and left the house, to seek the congenial associates 
to whom his thoughts turned, as turns the reformed 
drunkard’s thoughts to the bottle of which he has 
unwisely partaken again, and awakened the insa- 
tiable thirst that is doomed, if not restrained, to 
work his utter ruin. As he did so, Annette resumed 
her book with a sigh, and took up the thread of the 


narrative which the brief colloquy with her husband 
had broken. 


Thus‘early in their married life, we find this 
young couple, in whose minds exist scarcely any 
principles by which they could become more and 
more united as one, seeking individual pleasure 
separate from each other; and such pleasure, too, 
as afforded no possible reciprocation. Thus sowing 
the seeds of future unhappiness and disunion. 


From this time forth, Marcus Gray sought only 
to gratify himself, and left his wife to pursue the 
same independent course. But she was a woman, 
and could not long find any real enjoyment discon- 
nected with her husband. The excitement of works 
of fiction was but brief, and too frequently they pre- 
sented pictures and contained sentiments both of 
which made her feel, and sadly feel, that her lot 
was to be a dreary one ;—that her way through lite 
was to be uncheered by the blessed sunshine of a 
husband’s deep and tender love. While her hus- 
band found new pleasures, new excitements away 
from home, and separate from his wife, she found 
herself turning towards him more and more, as the 
flower turns to the sunlight, and seeing less and 
less every day in life that which she could call de- 
sirable, because every thing that offered delight to 
her mind was separated from her husband, who 
soon became so much wedded to certain companions, 
and certain pursuits, in which he found pleasure, 
as to give her but little of his time or attention. 

Thus time went by, his mind ‘ecoming daily 
more and more estranged from hic wife, and she 
more and more unhappy. This very unhappiness, 
as it could not exist without showing itself in her 
face, acted as a repulsive principle. Mr. Grey 
did not feel pleasant when at home, because his 
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wife was not cheerful,—and she did not feel cheer- 
ful because he did not stay more at home, and exhibit 
for her more real affection. She loved him, but had 
not sufficient self-control to enable her to make an 
eflort to appear happy, and by every allurement to 
win him back into a fondness for her society and 
the quiet pleasures of home. 


At last, even before the close of the first year of 
their married life, Marcus Gray became so much 
attached to his clever companions, and so indiffer- 
ent towards his wife, as to give himself no appa- 
rent concern about her. He was usually present 
with her three times a day at the regular meals; 
and also at night, but rarely before the hours of 
twelve or one. The paleness of her cheek, and the 
sadness of her eye, as it would rest enquiringly 
upon him, seemed not to attract his notice. He 
came in and went out with a quiet, cool indiffer- 
ence in his manner, that chilled her to the heart, 
and sent her daily to her chamber to weep alone. 

The birth of a little daughter awakened in the 
heart of Gray a brief emotion of tenderness towards 
his wife, causing him to linger for a few days more 
about home, and to change his manner towards her. 
How pure a delight did this awaken in her bosom, 
and how fervently did she bless the innocent babe, 
both for its own dear sake, and for the sake of its 
seeming influence over her husband. But, alas! 
even his child could not win him back to quiet, do- 
mestic joys. ‘There was nothing at home to inter- 
est one like him. He had no resources in himself, 
and his wife had, therefore, no power over him. 
There was nothing in which they could feel a mu- 
tual interest—nothing in which they could unite in 
a common end. Books were dull companions. 
Nothing, in fact, suited him but gay associations, 
where he could unite in sensual enjoyments, with 
those who, perhaps, lived as aimlessly as himself. 

Before Mrs. Gray could leave her chamber, she 
was as much alone, as regarded her husband, as 
she was before the birth of her child. 

“Don’t go out this evening, Marcus,” she said 
to him, with an earnest look, laying her hand upon 
hisarm as she spoke. “I feel so lonesome while 
you are away—more lonesome now than ever. 
You havn’t staid with me the whole of but three or 
four evenings since our dear little Annette was 
born, and she is yet, you know, not six weeks old.” 

“I must go for a little while, dear; but I’ll be 
home very early,” he replied, seriously, kissing her 
cheek at the same time. 

“ But why need you go out ?” urged Mrs. Gray. 

“ Because I’ve promised to meet a friend.” 

This was not so. He was desirous of meeting 
some friends, But he had no scruples about de- 
ceiving his wife. 

“You won’t stay long !—will you ?” 

“Ono. I'll soon be home.” 
| And with this assurance, which he did not de- 
sign keeping, he left his wife, to whom his de- 
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parture seemed as the withdrawal of a cheerful 
light. 

A short time after he had left her, Mrs. Hamble- 
ton and her husband came in and sat an hour with 
her. Rose seemed very happy in her husband, and 
to take little interest in any thing that did not ap- 
pear to interest him. She was constantly referring 
to him, and seemed never satisfied unless he par- 
took in the conversation and was interested in it. 
And yet, in all this there was nothing of that silly 
fondness so frequently apparent in young married 
persons, which is rarely witnessed without a feel- 
ing of disgust. As for Mr. Hambleton, he evi- 
dently regarded his wife with pride and pleasure, 
and felt consciously happy by her side. 

After they had gone away, Mrs. Gray lifted her 
babe from its cradle with a sigh, and then mur- 
mured— 

“Happy Rose! Thy choice was a wise one.” 

As she said this, a tear fell upon the face of 
her child. 

“Ten o'clock, and yet he is not here,” she 
sighed a little while after, as the clock struck the 
hour she had named. ‘“ He said he would be back 
soon. But when away from his wife, he forgets to 
keep his word with her.” 

And then a slight shudder passed over her, as 
she thought of the future. ‘That future which 
looked so dark for her—which promised to be all 
unblessed by a husband’s love. 

A little while after she retired to her bed, and 
endeavored to sink away into sleep. But she could 
not; for she was too unhappy. In painful, half 
wakeful and half dreamy consciousness, did she 
pass the hours, until one o’clock, when her husband 
came in softly, and supposing she was fast asleep, 
quietly laid himself down by her side, and was 
soon lost to all consciousness of external things. 

Oh how wretched was the neglected wife as she 
still continued to court sleep in vain, while he lay 
by her with his senses locked in slumber! It was 
long, very long after midnight, before wearied na- 
ture claimed a just respite. 

So unhappy did Mrs. Gray look, on the next 
morning, that her husband felt no inclination to 
allude with an apology to the previous evening— 
for he was certain if he did so, that a gush of tears 
would follow the first mention of his conduct. He, 
therefore, sat through the oppressive breakfast hour 
with a kind of stolid silence, and escaped to his 
business as soon as possible. 

After he had gone, Mrs. Gray shed a few bitter 
tears, and then sought relief in the pages of a new 
work of fiction. ‘This, however, could not make 
her happy. She only derived a sad pleasure from 
its perusal, and, finally, had to lay it down in tears, 
as she read the last sentence of the following 
thoughts on wedded love. 

“Two and yet one! Mysterious and holy alli- 
ance, that blendest in such exquisite perfection, 
such unity and such grace, two beings seemingly 














so unlike each other. Who can understand its na- 
ture !—who can measure its capacity !—who can 
tell the blessedness which it has in store for those 
who take upon themselves, worthily, its sacred 
pledge! Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive of 
the pure, interior delights, in store for those who 
truly enter into the marriage relations. But none 
can know these interior delights who do not purify 
themselves from all evil affections and thoughts; 
who do not look up to the spiritual marriage of 
goodness and truth in heaven, and perceive that 
from this marriage in first principles flows the de- 
sire for marriage on earth. Who donot, under this 
holy idea of marriage, shun all evil as sin, and seek 
to be conjoined, not from mere external graces of 
body, or from brilliant but cold intellections of truth, 
but from a clear perception of and ardent love for 
moral perfections? Goodness and truth in the minds 
of two married partners, existing in marriage union, 
and producing uses as spiritual offspring, can alone 
unite them by an interior bond. If these be not in 
the mind, it is but in appearance that a man and 
his wife make one. Externally they may be uni- 
ted, and seem to all, and at times to themselves, to 
be truly conjoined as one, but marriage is only 
truly marriage, when the minds are made one by 
good and truly principles, mutually perceived, loved, 
and made active in life. Blessed, thrice blessed 
are they who are thus united! To such, conjunc- 
tion proceeds more and more interiorly every mo- 
ment—they are becoming more and more one, and 
after passing from this region of effects to the world 
of causes—after going up from this state of trial 
and preparation to one of true spiritual life, they 
will make one angel, and live eternally happy as 
such in the presence of Him who created them that 
they might become one angel. 

“Sad, sad indeed is it to turn from a holy, pure 
and elevating thought like this, to its opposite! To 
marriage perverted, as it isso dreadfully. J look 
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“T’'ve sped me, I've sped me o'er hill and dale, 
Through the tangled wood, and the grassy vale ; 
O’er moorlands and mountains, ravines and glen, 
Afar from the sick’ning abodes of men, 

And laid me at eve ‘neath the birchen tree, 
Where none cast a thought or a smile on me. 


* Oft have I wandered unheeded along, 

*Mid the quick, dense crowd of the city’s throng, 
More lonely, surrounded by mirth and glee, 

Than weeping at night ’neath the birchen tree, 
Where, tired of earth’s scenes, I’ve sought a retreat, 
To dream of the grave and the winding sheet. 


“ For oft have I met in the heartless world, 
The cold rebuff; seen the proud lip curl'd, 
Felt the glance of scorn pass over my soul, 
Like the chainless wave in its mountain roll, 
Crushing each flight of intellect free, 

Like the deadly mists of the Upas tree. 

Sag Harbor, L. I., 1843. 
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around me among my many friends, and seek, 9) 


as! 


almost in vain, for wedded love existing in suc 


purity as this. And while man 1s 60 fallen and 
evil as he is, perhaps I ought not to look for ‘ 
Still, the heart aches at so much coldness and " 
difference. So much of selfish pleasure-seekin, 
out of each other as is so generally apparent, And 
why is all this? The answer is plain. Marria, 
contracts are not entered into froin right motives, 
Here is a man who seeks a partner simply because 
she is personally very beautiful, and he vainly jg). 
agines that the possession of such exquisite perfec. 
tions of the body will make him happy. But a foy 
years convinces him that beauty of face is nothing 
to be desired, if there be not the beauty ofa sweet 
spirit within. Here is another who makes money 
the great attractive principle. He gets money ani 
a wife ;—well what then? The money he finds in 
the end well enough, but the wife, what of her: 
She is tolerated, and that isall. But how does she 
feel? How is she satisfied? As little as her bns. 
band, perhaps. Or, in all probability, her chains 
prove ten-fold more galling. Then come marriazes 
involving, as ends, family connections, and various 
other reasons with which marriage, legitimately, 
has nothing to do. How many, how very many are 
there who, under some of these motives, rush into 
matrimonial relations, without stopping to consider 
each other’s fitness, or asking if there be any pria- 
ciples of true conjunction in their minds. These 
trust to love, as the great teacher and director; 
but too often they find that their love was buta 
cheating counterfeit, and turns out a false teacher. 
Dreary days and tearful nights are in store for these. 
Endurance—patient endurance—is the only re- 
source they can ever have from profound misery. 
The hope of these—the only true solacing hope, 
is in the peace of death 





As she closed this sentence, Mrs. Gray shut her 
book, and leaning her head upon her hand, gave 
way toa gush of tears. 
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“I've wandered alone by the sea-girt shore, 

And sought relief in the ocean roar, 

Chiming its sorrowful dirge in my ear, 

And mix’d with its spray my bitterest tear, 
While the winds have wafted my heart's wild wail, 
Which rose in despair on the passing gale. 


“Yet conscious I am the time will soon come, 
When to lie me down in my green sward home, 
Curtianed around by the shadows of death, 
*Mid silence unbroken by a zephyr’s breath, 
Where worms and the dust of the valley meet, 
And none can intrude ; to me ‘twill be sweet.” 


Thus spake the wanderer ; soon came tlie hour ; 
His watchers were trees, and the wild wood flower. 
The moon, mounting high in her silvery light, 
Shone on his grave in the noon of the night; 
Pointing the traveller, as onward he stray'd, 

To the lonely spot where the Wanderer laid. 
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THE WIDOW’S SON.—A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


BY J. INGLES MATTHIAS, 
Author of “ Family Disimct on,” “ The Minister and Coquette,” etc., ec. 


His thin, pale hands were clasped—the parent's soul had flown ! 
And still the orphan knelt—‘* Mother! oh, leave me not alone!” 


If there is an object in the wide world, calculated he got very angry, pushed me out of the shop, and 
to enlist the most exquisite feelings of the human threw my shoes off the counter into the street—and 
heart, it surely dwells round the hallowed form of now it’s so dark that I can’t find them! Won't 
her who moves amid the thronging, selfish crowd you come, sir !” 
of busy life, a spectacle of woe, clad in the dark Again the child looked up into my face implor- 
mantling that tells so eloquently of the heart’sdeep ingly, his thin lips quivering as he waited for an 
sorrow—of grief that seeks to hide itself in silence answer. 
and in solitude—of an unutterable void in the “ Do you think that bread would save your mo- 
sweetest ties of affection—of an innate longing to ther’s life ?” 
drop the shadowy film of mortality, and live with The boy drooped his head, and said— 
the being of the mind’s thoughts, ever in the world “TI don’t know, sir—may be she’s dead now !” 
of spirits. I started. The words seemed to break up from 

One bleak, cold night, in mid-winter, I was hnr- the very fountain of the child’s soul, and I involun- 
riedly tracing the windings of an obscure street in tarily grasped his tiny hand in ny own, and bade 
the suburbs of the city, wrapt in the dreamy, fitful him lead the way to his mother. 
musings, which the dreary aspect of the night It was before a low, one storied frame house that 
imparted, and perhaps contrasting the miserable the boy paused, and quietly pulling a piece of tape 
lot of the in-dwellers of a row of low, uncouth tene- which lifted a wooden latch, I entered. A worn 
ments that I had just passed, and which rattled dis- matting lay in one corner of the small room, and by 
mally as the sharp wind swept around them, with the flickering light of an almost wasted rush-light 
the more cheerful picture of the comfortable home in the chimney, I could discern the form of a hu- 
which I longingly sought, after a whole day’s ab- man being beneath the ragged woollen blanket that 
sence, when I felt a sudden grasp upon the skirts partly covered it. The boy crept softly up to the 
of my over-coat, and turning quickly, saw, by the bed, and bending down his head to the covering, 
glimmering light of a shackling street-lamp,a small remained a moment in silence, I had sat down 
boy, clad in the tattered rags of poverty, his head upon the only chair in the room, and watching the 
without covering, and his bare feet shivering as child, [ saw him quietly lift his head from the bed, 
they met the icy pave, My first impulse had been and advance timidly toward me. 
to thrust the intruder from me, but on the pale fea- “T think she’s asleep, sir !’’ he whispered, glanc- 
tures of the child there dwelt such an expression ing toward the bed—* and I wouldn’t wake her, for 
of heart-rending grief, that I involuntarily started, now she don’t know how hungry she is!” 
as if some gaunt spectre of despair had suddenly I looked at the boy, and thought there was an 
crossed my path—his small black eyes were sunken expression of thankfulness on his countenance, as 
deep with want and sorrow—his purple lips quiv- if grateful that his mother was released from the 
ered with the intense coldness of the atinosphere, gnawings of hunger in this momentary oblivion. 
and every limb of the weak child shook as with an Quietly putting a piece of money into his hand, he 
ague. Leven thought I could detect the furrowed bent down his head in silent gratitude, and when 

lines of care upon his youthful brow, and as his he looked up again his cheek was wet with tears. 


livid face remained earnestly turned toward my “Go to the grocery,” said I, “and buy some wine, 
own, a thrill of pity circled through every vein,and and then stop at the baker’s and get some fresh 
I instinctively paused. bread—” 

“ Sir—sir !” said the boy, ina faint voice, “ won't The child gave a quick start, and I instantly 
you come ?” paused. 

The words came from the child in accents that “ Wine—fresh bread!” he muttered to himself, 
told of inward agony, suchas [ never before thought and then looked up incredulously. 
could exist in the breast of one so young. “* Yes—yes,” [ said, quickly, “she needs strength, 

“Where—where, child?” [ answered, scarcely and wine will give it!” and taking up a small bas- 
knowing what I uttered. ket that lay on the floor, I put a broken pitcher 


_ “To mother, sir! Oh! to mother!—she’s dy- into it, and giving it to the boy, he quickly disap- 
ing—dying with hunger, sir—and we havn’t a bit peared. 

of bread to give her. I took my Sunday shoes over When he had gone, I softly took up the trembling 
to the baker’s just now, for I thought may be he’d candle, and advanced cantiously to the bed. I held 
give me a stale loaf for them; they had only been the light so that but a faint shadow rested on its 
mended once, sir, and wasn’t worn out at all; but surface, revealing the emaciated features of the 
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exhausted woman. She was pale—ghastly pale; 
and when I first looked into her face, I involuntarily 
started, as if from a corpse. But the faint risings 
of the thin covering upon her bosom, told that life 
remained—but it was the last ekings of an over- 
fraught existence. Once she stirred slightly in 
her slumber, and her lips moved convulsively. It 
was but a momentary throe, and then all was still 
again. 

A creaking noise came from the door end of the 
room, and looking quickly around, I saw that the 
boy had returned. At that moment, too, the mother 
awoke, and at the sight of a stranger she made an 
effort to rise from the pillow—she was weak, very 
weak, and with a heart-rending groan, she sank 
back again. 

[ took the cordial from the boy’s hands and lift- 
ing her head from the pillow, pressed it to her lips, 
The invigorating draught revived her, and her lips 
parting, she attempted to speak, but I gently mo- 
tioned her to silence. She obeyed with a look of 
heart-told gratitude, and I allowed her head to sink 
gradually to the pillow. The boy crept softly to 
the bed, and bending his lips to the mother’s cheek 
fora moment they lingered there, and when he 
arose, it seemed as if his heart spoke from his eyes. 
There was a holy splendor in his countenance—all 
thankfulness and gratitude. 

I sat down beside the bed, and the child crouched 
down at my feet, with his face turned toward his 
mother. It seemed as if his every pulse came and 
went with the faint breathings of the exhausted 
woman, and | can imagine no picture that could 
have afforded so beautiful a tracery to the magic 
pencil of the artist, as the expression of that boy’s 
face, as he sat watching the changing countenance 
of his parent. To him it was a whole world—a 
boundless empire of affection—he lived in none 
other. 

My hand unconsciously wandered to the wet 
curls that lay in heavy masses on the boy’s head, 
and as he looked up inquiringly, I said, in a low 
tone— 

“You have no father, then?’ 

For an instant the countenance of the son dark- 
ened, his lips grew faintly tremulous—but he an- 
swered firmly— 

“ No!” 

There was something in the tone of the boy 
that told of deeper feeling at the heart—some hid- 
den thought that struggled in his youthful breast 
for utterance, and yet seemed withheld by an all- 
controlling power. 

The head of the child drooped down upon his 
bosom, with his dark eyes fixed upon his mother’s 
face, and his thin fingers clenching the bed clothes 
convulsively. 

“If he had done it while J was here!” came in 
low mutterings from his lips, and his brow was fear- 
fully contracted for one so young. 

I was startled. 


WIDOW’S SON. 


“You?” 


“Yes, sir!” he replied, quickly; “for then jp 
should n’t have done it! Father was a bad men, 
sir, and never used me as he ought. But | did, 
care for that—if he had only let mother alone, 
He once had a house down in the other street, q,, 
then we lived happy, till he got a going to Oid 
Mick’s tavern, and came home every night ay) 
beat me. Mother took my part, and then he swors 
at her, till—till she cried !” 

The voice of the boy grew tremulous with gobs 
as he went on— 

“ We got very poor, sir, and couldn’t get enous) 
to eat—but father always took some of the goods 
away with him in the morning, and said he was 
going to sell them to buy bread—but he never dij, 
Mother went out a working, and earned a little. 
One night father came home, and he told me ty 
take the ’teen, and go down to the tavern, and get 
some whiskey. There was no use of talking, sir—| 
had to go. When I came back mother was laying 
on the bed a crying to break her heart, and father 
was gone out. She wouldn’t tell me what was 
the matter, till after they brought him home dea/, 
and then she told me he had beat her! Oh!” said 
the boy, and he clenched his infant fist, “Oh! if J 
had been there!” 

At this moment the mother turned toward us— 
she had listened to her son speaking, and the tears 
were rolling down her cheeks. The scene was im- 
pressively affecting—for every chord of feeling be- 
tween the mother and her son throbbed in unison, 
It was a love that bore no part of the world’s sel: 
fishness—it was holy, pure and fervent. I again 
offered the invigorating cordial to her parched |ips, 
and when she slept again, I arose softly, and pre- 
pared to depart. 

When I left the house, I sincerely thought the 
mother would live. The boy followed me to the 
door, and when [ said “ good night !” he remained 
motionless, and after [ had gone a distance from 
the house, I looked back, and he stood there sti!!. 

For two days I had left the city—on the third I 
was again plodding my accustomed path. ‘Tie 
mother and her son had been constantly in mind, 
and [ was about turning my steps to cal] at their 
home, when my gaze caught a small train of per- 
sons moving slowly along the street below. | 
paused. It was a funeral, and first amid the little 
group of mourners walked, with tottering steps, the 

son of the widow. I knew, then, that she was dead, 
and, with a low sigh, was passing on. But at that 
instant I met the gaze of the boy, bent on me with 


a look that I never can forget. Every lineament of 


the child’s face bore impress of the crushed powers 
of his infant mind—his heart was with the dead. 
Not a tear was there—but, oh! how abjectly 


wretched—yet blended faintly with a memory of 


gratitude. The orphan was alone in the world. 
I cannot describe that look—I have not the heart 
to write more! 
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[t was early in the winter of 1748 that the levees 
of Governor Gooch of Virginia, opened with un- 
wonted splendor at Williamsburg. Many of the 
members of the Assembly took thither with them 
a part of their families, and this session was graced 
py the presence of several young, high-born maidens, 
who had never before been presented at court. One 
among these was evidently the theme of general 
admiration. Some of the statelier maidens criti- 
cised her as deficient in height. But, though some- 
what beneath the middle stature, she possessed that 
round and exquisite symmetry which the early his- 
torians have ascribed to the fascinating Anne Bo- 
leyn. A pure complexion, and clear eye, were 
finely contrasted with dark, glossy, and redundant 
hair. Still it was found difficult by common ob- 
servers, to analyze her beauty; for it rested not on 
any permanent gift, but on the consent of the whole 
movement, and the melody of voice, were confessed 
to be among its elements. More of animation was 
hers, than is wont to distinguish the modern south- 
ern beauty ; but what chiefly won old and young, 
was a bland cheerfulness, the silent history of the 
soul’s happiness, and an expressive smile, inspiring 
every beholder with confidence like a beam from 
the temple of truth. 

Though she had scarcely numbered twice eight 
summers, there was about her a womanly dignity, 
which chastened former admiration into respect. 

Among those who paid their devoirs to this love- 
ly young creature was Colonel Curtis, one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen of his time. His fa- 
ther, the Hon. John Curtis of Arlington, held the 
otlice of King’s Counsellor, and was a man of wealth 
and distinction. His attendance at Williamsburg 
daring the present session had been somewhat in- 
terrupted by ill health; and while there the graver 
duties of the statesman had so far absorbed him as 
torender him ignorant as to what reigning beau- 
ties had produced sensation at court. Not long 
after the suspension of the levees, and the return of 
the burgesses to their homes, the counsellor re- 
quested a conversation in his cabinet with his son, 
Colonel Daniel Parke Curtis. 

“TI trust [ have always shown that regard for 
your welfare which is due from an affectionate fa- 
ther toan only son. Iam about to give another 
proof of it. In short, I wish to turn your attention 
to a suitable marriage.” 

The Colonel bowed. 

“You know Colonel Byrd, of Westover, to be 
my very particular friend. His daughter is one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished ladies in Vir- 
ginia. It is my desire that you form with her a 
matrimonial alliance.” 


* * x * * 


He seemed to wait for a reply, but in vain.— 
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“ May I inquire if you have thus early presumed to 
decide seriously on the preference of any 
lady as a companion for life !” 

** | have, sir,” 

“ May I be favored with a knowledge 
name ?” 

“ Miss Martha Darnbridge.” 

According to a happy prescience, the lofty coun- 
sellor gave his consent to the nuptials, and the 
flower of the court of Williamsburg became a bride, 
in the blush of her seventeenth summer. 

Their residence was a retired and romantic 
mansion on the banks of the Pamunkey. It reared 
its white walls amid a profusion of vines and flow- 
ering trees, Broad plautations, and the wealth of 
Virginia forests, variegated the grounds. Rural 
occupation, and the delight of each other’s society, 
prepared for them what they deemed a paradise. 
In visits to their favored dwelling, the Chancellor 
learned to appreciate the treasures of his new daugh- 
ter. Her excellence in the responsible sphere to 
which she was introduced won his regard; and 
with the ingenuousness of an honorable mind when 
convinced of an error, he sought every opportunity 
of distinguishing her merit, which be had once been 
reluctant to admit. When he saw the grace and 
courtliness with which she maintained a general 
hospitality ; the judgment far beyond her years, 
displayed in the management of her servants; the 
energy, early rising, the cheerful alacrity with 
which she regulated and beautified the internal 
mechanism of her family; the disinterestedness 
with which she forgot herself, and sought the good 
of others; but, above all, her untiring devotion to 
her husband, and the little ones who sprung up 
around her; he gloried in the sentiment of his son, 
which, indeed, he had always believed, ‘though he 
was once in danger of swerving from it, that strong 
personal affection is essential to the bias of matri- 
monial happiness. 

But the scene of felicity was not long to last. 
The death of her two oldest children prepared her 
for a deeper loss in her beloved and estimable hus- 
band. In the trying situation of a young, beautiful, 
and wealthy widow, and mother, she was stil] able 
to conduct herself with unvarying discretion, and 
faithfully discharge every important duty. 

It was in the spring of 1758 that two gentlemen, 
attended by a servant, were seen riding through 
the luxuriant scenery with which the county of 
New Kent, in Virginia, abounds. The most strik- 
ing figure of the group was a tall, graceful man, 
and apparently twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age. He would have been a model for a statuary 
when Rome was in her best days. His companion 
was an elderly man, in a plain garb, who by the 
familiarity with which he pointed out surrounding 
objects, would seem to be taking his daily rounds 


young 


of her 
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upon his own estate. As they approached the ave- 
nue to an antique mansion, he placed his hand on 
the rein of his companion. 

“ Nay, Colonel Washington, let it never be said 
that you passed the house of your father’s friend 
without dismounting, [ must insist on the honor of 
delaying you as my guest.” 

“ Thanks to you, my dear sir, but I ride in haste, 
the bearer of dispatches to our Governor in Wil- 
liamsburg, which may not brook delay.” 

“Is this the noble steed which was given you by 
the dying Braddock on the fatal field of Mononga- 
hela? and this the same servant he bequeathed you 
at the same time?” 

Washington answered in the affirmative. 

“Then, my dear Colonel, thus mounted and at- 
tended, you may well dine with me, and by borrow- 
ing some of this fine moonlight, reach Williams- 
burg ere his Excellency shall have shaken off his 
morning slumbers.” 

* Do I understand that I may be excused imme- 
diately after dinner ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, I accept your hospitality.” And 
gracefully throwing himself from the charger, he 
resigned the rein to his English servant, giving at 
the same time strict orders as to the time when 
he must be ready with the horses to pursue their 
journey. 

“1 am rejoiced, Colonel Washington,” said the 
hospitable old gentleman, “ fortuuately to have met 
you on my morning ride ; and the more so as I have 
some guests who may make the repast pass pleas- 
antly, and will not fail to appreciate our young and 
valiant soldier.” 

Washingion bowed his thanks and was intro- 
duced to the company. Virginia’s far-famed hospi- 
tality was well set forth in that spacious baronial 
hall. Precise in his household regulations, the so- 
cial feast was closed at the time the host had pre- 
dicted. The servant was also punctual—he knew 
the habits of his master. At the appointed moment 
he stood with horses caparisoned at the gate; and 
much did he marvel, as listening to every footstep 
that paced down the avenue, he saw the sun sink 
west, and yet no master appear. At length orders 
came that the horses should be put up for the night. 
Wonder upon wonder! when his business with the 
Governor was so urgent! The sun was high in 
the heavens the next day ere Washington mounted 

for his journey. No explanation was given, but it 
was rumored that among the guests was a beauti- 
ful and youthful widow, to whose charms his heart 
had responded. ‘This was further confirmed by his 


tarrying but a brief space at Williamsburg, retrac- 
ing his route with unusual celerity, and becoming 
a frequent visitor at the house of the late Colonel 
Curtis, in the vicinity, where, the following year, 
his nuptials were celebrated. 

Henceforth the life of the lady of Mount Vernon 
is a part of the history of her country. In that hal- 
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lowed retreat she was found entering into the plans 
of Washington, sharing his confidence and mak», 
his household happy. There her only daushter 
Martha Curtis, died in the bloom of youth; a fs» 
years after, when the troubles of the country qruy 
her husband to the post of commander-in-chief ,; 
her armies, she accompanied him to Boston, a») 
witnessed its siege and evacuation. For , é 
years he returned no more to enjoy his Whe 
residence on the banks of the Potomac. Dy; », 
his absence, she made the most strenuous effirts + 
discharge the added weight of care, and to endure 
with changeless trust in Heaven, continued anxiery 
for one so inexpressibly dear. At the close of eae: 
campaign, she repaired, in compliance with |); 
wishes, to head-quarters, where the ladies of ;),, 
general officers joined her in forming such society 
as diffused a cheering influence over even the glooy 
of the winter of Valley Forge and Morristowa, 
The opening of every campaign was the signal of 
the return of Lady Washington (as she was cal! 
in the army,) to her domestic cares at Mount Ver. 
non. “TI heard,” said she, “the first and last cap. 
non of the Revolutionary war.” The rejoicing: 
which attended the surrender of Cornwallis, in the 
autumn of 1781, marked for her a season of the 
deepest sorrow. 

Her only remaining child, Colonel John Curtis, 
the aid-de-camp of Washington, became, during 
his arduous duties at the siege of Yorktown, the 
victim of an epidemic fever, and died at the age of 
twenty-seven. He was but a boy of five at thie 
time of her second marriage, and had drawn forth 
strongly the affections and regard of her illustr- 
ous husband, who shared her affliction for his loss, 
and by the tenderest sympathy strove to alleviate 
it. 

After the close of the war, a few years were de- 
voted to the enjoyment and embellishment of their 
favorite Mount Vernon. ‘The peace and returning 
prosperity of their country, gave pure and bright 
ingredients to their cup of happiness. Their man- 


sion was thronged with guests of distinction, all of 


whom remarked with admiration the energy of Mrs. 
Washington in the complicated duties of a Virginia 
house-wife, and the elegance and grace with which 
she presided at her noble board. 

The voice of a free nation, conferring on Gener! 
Washington the highest office in its power to be- 
stow, was not obeyed without sacrifice of feeling. 
It was in the Spring of 1789, that, with his lady, 
he bade adieu to his tranquil abode, to assume the 
responsibility of the first Presidency. In forming 
his domestic establishment, he mingled the sim- 
plicity of a republic with that dignity which he felt 
was necesaary to secure the respect of older govern: 
ments. 
his servants, the entertainment of his guests, dis- 
played elegance, while they rejected ostentation. 
In all these arrangements Mrs. Washington was 4 
second self. Her Friday evening levees, at which 
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he was always present, exhibited that perfect eti- 
quette which marks the intercourse of the dignified 
and high bred. Commencing at seven, and closing 
at ten, they lent no more sanction to late hours than 
tolevity. The first lady of the nation still pre- 
corved the habits of early life. Indulging in no in- 
dolence, she left her pillow at dawn, and after 
breakfast retired to her chamber for an hour, for 
the study of the scriptures and devotion. This prac- 
tice, it is said, during the long period of half a cen- 
tury, she never omitted. The duties of the Sabbath 
were dear to her. The President and herself at- 
tended public worship witb regularity, and in the 
evening he read to her, in her chamber, the scrip- 
tures, and a sermon. 

The Spring of 1797 opened for them with the 
most pleasing anticipations. ‘The cares of high 
office were resigned, and they were about to retire, 
for the remainder of their days, to the beloved 
shades of Mount Vernon. The new turf springing 
into fresh greenness wherever they trod, the vernal 
blossoms opening to receive them, the warbled wel- 
come of the birds, were never more dear, as wea- 
ried with the toils of public life, and satiated with 
its honors, they returned to their rural retreat hal- 
lowed by the recollections of earlier years, and by 
the consciousness of virtue. 

But in two years Washington was no more. 
The shock of his death, after an illness of only 
twenty-four hours, fell like a thunder-bolt upon the 
bereaved widow. The piety which had long been 
her strength, continued its support, but her heart 
drooped; and though her cheerfulness did not ut- 
terly forsake her, she discharged her habitual round 
of duties, as one who felt that “ the glory had de- 
parted.” 

How beautiful and characteristic was her reply 
to the solicitations of the highest authority of the 
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Little girl, with placid brow, 
Redolent of gladness now— 
In thy clear and laughing eye 
There is holy purity, 

And the blushes on thy cheek 
Of a modest spirit speak. 


But the brow of loveliness ; 


Wears not always childhood’s dress ; 
For, as pass the fleeting years, 
Often bringing with them tears, 
The undaunted hand of care 

Writes his startling letters there ! 


Then the eye so beautiful 

Grows inanimate and dull— 

Cold dejection takes the place 
Utica, N. Y. 
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nation, that the remains of her illustrious husband 
might be removed to the seat of government, and 
a marble monument erected to mark the spot of 
their repose. 

“Taught by the great example which I have 
had so long before me, never to oppose my private 
wishes to the will of my country, I consent to the 
request made by Congress; and in doing this I 
need not, J cannot, say what a sacrifice of individ- 
ual feelings I make to a sense of public duty.” 

The intention of the Congress of 1799 have never 
been executed, nor the proposed monument erected. 
The enthusiasm of the time passed away, and the 
many conflicting cares of a great nation turned its 
thought from thus perpetuating his memory, whose 
image, it trusted, would be ever enshrined in the 
hearts of a great people. 

Scarcely two years of her lonely widowhood were 
accomplished, ere the lady of Mount Vernon found 
death approaching. Gathering her family around 
her, she impressed on them the value of that religion 
which she had tasted from youth onward to hoary 
hairs. Then calmly resigning her soul into the 
hands of Him who gave it, at the age of seventy, 
full of years and full of honors, she was laid in the 
tomb of Washington. 

In this outline of the lineaments of Marthe Wash- 
ington, we perceive that it was neither the beauty 
with which she was endowed, nor the high station 
which she had attained, that gave enduring lustre 
to her character, but her Christian fidelity in those 
duties which devolve upon ler sex. This fitted 
her to irradiate the home, to lighten the cares, to 
cheer the anxieties, to sublimate the enjoyments of 
him, who, in the expressive language of the Chief 
Justice Marshal], was “‘so favored of Heaven as to 
depart without exhibiting the weakness of human- 
ity.” 
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Of each fresh and winning grace, 
And the features once so fair, 
Age’s sullying impress wear ! 


Little girl! a shade may lie 

In thy softly beaming eye, 

O’er thy cheek of rarest bloom 
Paleness steal, and settle gloom, 
And thy stainless heart grow faint, 
“ Sullied by earth’s evil taint !” 


Nerve thy little heart to bear 
Troubled life’s unfailing care, 
Look upon its pages long— 
Look upon them and be strong— 
Strong misfortune’s tide to stem, 
Meet its ills and conquer them! 


















“ Well, then, a long while ago, how long I dare 
not say, in a place not far from—you know where 
—a number of kind-hearted, well-disposed, pleasant 
women got together one cold afternoon, to see what 
they should do to keep themselves warm ; and after 
consulting awhile over their cups—” 

“ 'Tea-cups, of course ?”” 

“ Tea-cups, of course. They determined, as fairs 
were all the go, and as their i:usbands’ pockets 
were always within reach, to get up another fair.” 

“ Another fair!” 

** Another fair, as you’re a living man!—No won- 
der you're astonished. But, where women have so 
little to do, can you wonder if they do it, with all 
their hearts and souls? Their fathers, and brothers, 
and husbands, and sweethearts, be hanged !—what 
business could it be of theirs, if their wives left them 
to eat cold dinners, or to whistle the baby to sleep 
after ten?! Weren’t they laboring at the fair! 
Don’t their names go into the newspapers? Did 
they not learn arithmetic and shop-keeping, embroi- 
dery and the multiplication table? and get a name 
for public spirit, and for the charity that seeth no 
evil!” 

“Very true.” 

** And what more could they have ?—Counldn’t 
they go to bed with cold feet and supperless for a 
week or two, or sit alone, hour after hour, wonder- 
ing where the plague the women were all gone, 
and what they could find to keep them away so late ; 
just for the pleasure of knowing that their wives 
and daughters, and mothers and sisters were ma- 
king all sorts of gew-gaws and gimcracks for sale 
at a bazaar; and taxing the generous and warm- 
hearted beyond their utmost ability, with no corre- 
spondent advantage to the poor; taking the bread 
out of the mouths of laboring women, and under- 
selling those who were dependent upon their fin- 
gers for every breath they drew ; glutting the mar- 
ket with pin-cushions, pen-wipers, and baby-linen ; 
and if not stealing their brooms ready-made, buying 
them without money and price, of people who could 
affurd to work for nothing and find themselves. 

“Well, having made up their minds to have a 
fair, whether or no, the next question was—for 
what ? and then how it should be managed so as to 
do most good with the least money, and make the 
most noise in the newspapers? Drumming up in 
the usual way wouldn’t do, people had grown tired 
of that; and the ladies themselves, dear hearts, 
were quite as tired as the people. So what think 
you, for a wager, was the plan they finally agreed 
upon? It was to levy contributions upon all their 
friends and acquaintances, without taxing them. 
But how! Simply, by going to them, one by one, 
after dinner, when they were in the blandest possi- 
ble humor, taking care to choose a fine day, and 
begging of them, not money, or even money’s worth, 
but only such cast-off clothing, or old furniture, as 
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razr cus F. ast 
wit 
they might happen to find cumbering their carr. the 
and outhouses, together with tables and chairs jj, wil 
were out of their time, and bureaus that were ¢);.. bet 
of setting up for themselves, ages ago.—W hyp ,, wh 
earth could refuse a request so reasonable, and fr, 
such kind-hearted, handsome, cheerful wore; ne 
Not a living creature, not so much as one si) th 
man, to say nothing of the double men, was wuilte th 
of saying no; and the result was—snch a caryy , ap 
old clothes! Old breeches, and petticoats, and , ge 
furniture by the cart-load ; enough to set up half th 
dozen pawnbroker shops, and two or three parishes, w 
** Among the persons visited was a young fash. th 
ionable, newly-married woman, of an old fam v, th 
with a house fall of the very furniture that peop di 
had just begun to grow crazy for—old, thorouy}. a 
built, and substantial household stuff, which |jqj fa 
been born and brought up in the family, with her li 
grandmother’s grandmother, more or less, apd g 
which, to say all in a word, money couldn't buy, - 
They hoped to find her in a hurry to get rid of i, n 
as most women would be, with her prospects and h 
in her situation. But no. She had loved these u 
venerable chairs, and sofas, aid tables, from her 
youth up; they had been her playfellows from the & l 
first, and she had romped with them so Jong and : ' 
heartily that she could no more think of selling é 
them, nor indeed of giving them away, than «i 





would of selling the bones of her grandmother for 
knife-handles. To have parted with the lowliest of 
the whole would have broken her heart. And s 
the dear blessed women, who had been tormenting 
her, day by day, up to the very last before the ex- 
hibition opened, took nothing by their motion; ti 
at length one more persevering than the rest, force: 
her way into the young wife’s kitchen, and while 
there, talking and laughing with the mistress, and 
having her eyes about her, and upon all that was 
going forward with the domestics, she happened t 
see, stuck away up—up—on the very topmost she! 
of the dressers, a large funny-looking china pitcher, 
very old and very ugly. 

«** Surely, my dear,’ said she, * there’s a bit of 
trumpery, which you can have no possible occasion 
for now. Just give me that, and we'll promise to 
trouble you no more.’ 

* The young wife sprang upon a chair with & 
laugh, saying she agreed to the terms, took down 
the pitcher, had it emptied, and gave it to her on 
the spot, declaring she was very sorry, but the pitc!- 
er had been cracked years before, and had been 
kept, nobody well knew why, since it would no! 
old water. 

“The good humored manager, having examine’ 
the article inside and out, and having sounded ! 
over and over again, greatly to her own satisfaction. 
the crack not being visible, and the rap of the fin- 
gers being answered only by a slight, tremulous }*", 
instead of what she had looked for, the vibration o! 
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a smitten gong, dropped her a profound courtesy, 
with a plenty of thanks, and hurried off, ‘toting’ 
the pitcher, as young mothers do their first babies, 
with her shaw] pulled over it, just far enough to 
betray the secret she most wished to conceal— 








when “coming events cast their shadows before.” 

«That day passed over, and the next and the 
next, and still nothing was heard of the pitcher, and 
the young wife, who was dying to tell her husband, 
though half ashamed of herself, lest the joke might 
appear unworthy, was preparing to pay the mana- 
versa Visit and have another hearty laugh with 
them about the broken pitcher, when her husband, 
who had been talking somewhat mysteriously about 
the fair two or three times, within the last two or 
three days, hinted to her that if she would forbeara 
day or two longer, he might be able to go with her ; 
wal on the following day, finding the weather un- 
favorable, he determined to go alone, make some 
little purchase by himself that would be likely to 
cratify her—bring it home, without saying a word 
—like a sensible man as he was—(would that all 
newly-married men were like him!)—and surprise 
her with it, jast when she might happen to be most 
unprepared for such a thing. 

«No sooner said than done. He hurried off, and 
before he left the hall, pitched upon a prize—the 
very thing, for its whimsical shape and certain 
air of other days to charm his wife; she being so 
fond of old-fashioned furniture, and the house being 
in fact a sort of museum—-a curiosity of the better 
kind. 

“*What a surprise !’ thought he, ‘and how very 
lucky Lam, to be sure! A single hour later; nay, 
not so much; ten minutes, perhaps, or even five, 
and I might have lost it forever! How strange! 

“*Every body appeared to take such a fancy to 
that very thing ; and the good natured lively women 
there, to do them more than justice, were very 
obliging in the matter, that’s a fact. 

“*Upon my word, I cannot help picturing to my- 
self the look of amazement I shall see when I have 
my keepsake brought in, and placed on the table 
before her eyes. 1 warrant me there is not such 
another curiosity in the world.’ 

“Ile was right. His copy was unique, and, of 
course, Whatever might have been its value under 
other circumstances, it was a hundred times more 
precious, now that nobody alive would be able to 
say that he had ever seen its counterpart. 

“That day at dinner, the happy husband could 
hardly sit still in his chair. Every time he heard a 
step at the door, every time any body appeared to 
. stop in passing, he would turn his eye to the window, 
and then to the clock, and wait for a pull or a rap, 
and wonder why the porter did not appear just in 
the nick of time according to promise. At last he 
could bear it no longer, and he had just jumped up 
and looked out of the window—such a snow storm ! 
goody gracious! how the winds did blow! and but- 
toned up his coat, when, happening to cast his eye 
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down the street, he saw a poor fellow staggering 


toward the house, with the treasure—he had no 
doubt it was the treasure—cuddled up to his heart. 

“Upon this, feeling that he had no time to lose, 
he fell to rubbing his hands; and, stepping softly 
behind his wife’s chair, he kissed her. 

*“*What; kissed his own wife ?” 

“Why not! there was nobody else there, and 
they had not been married a twelfth month.” 

“Oh, ah! probably enough, then.” 

** And begged her not to be alarmed.” 

* Poor thing! no wonder she was frightened.” 

** Alarmed at what, my dear!” said she. 

*¢ Q—at—nothing ; nothing at all, my dear; no- 
thing of any consequence. The fact is, my love, 
that I have been led, | hardly know, into preparing 
a little surprise for you. Nay, nay; don’t take the 
matter so seriously. It is a trifle ; the merest trifle 
in the world; a bit of pleasantry: nothing more. 
The fact is—there, there ! don’t be flurricd! hush ! 
there’s nobody at the door !’ 

“¢ Well, what if there is? 
my dear.’ 

“¢T will—I have—but you musn’t be so anxious.’ 

“The door opened, and a servant entered to say 
that a man wanted to see the master of the house, 


Do explain yourself, 


and would nut deliver his message to any body else, 
nor let go the heavy bundle he carried long enough 
to rest himself. 

“* Right, faithful fellow! Shut the door, Mary, 
and ask him to wait in the hall two or three min- 
utes ; and now, my dear, turning to his wife, let me 
tell you whatI have done. Being at the fair to-day, 
and looking about me to see if I could find any 
thing, I cared not what, so the money was not 
thrown away, which you would be likely to find a 
use for, lL happened to see something I would not 
have missed for ten times its value, and which I 
lost no time in securing for you.’ 

“¢ Ah, is that all! there’s Nancy again; excuse 
me, my dear, for one moment, will you!’ said the 
wile. 
I had quite forgotten her, 
ment,’ and away she ran. 

* No sooner had she vanished, than the delighted 
husband flung open the door, caught up the bundle, 
unwrapped it, in a prodigious flutter, and set the 


‘Nancy wanted me a few minutes ago, and 
Vil be back in a mo- 


prize upon the table ; it was a large, handsome, old 
fashioned china pitcher, the handsomest and largest 
he had ever seen in his life—so he thought—and 
filled it with water, and then having dismissed the 
porter, he sat down in a great rocking chair, facing 
the door, so that he might enjoy the surprise of his 
dear wife, when she first entered the room. 

“ By-and-by, after he had begun to grow a little 
nervous and fidgetty, and was wondering what 
could keep his dear wife so long away, at such a 
time, he heard a strange sort of a sound—drop, drop, 
drop—dribble, dribble—splash, splash—and happen- 
ing to look down, he found the floor all afloat, and 
the table-cloth streaming like a fringed fountain, at 

























all four of the corners, just then the door opened and 
his wife entered in an ecstacy of astonishment. 

* So,’ she cried, as soon as she had got her breath, 
‘so, my dear, and that’s the treasure you picked up 
at the fair!’ and then, glancing first at the hobgob- 
lin of a pitcher, then at the dripping table-cloth, and 
then at the floor, ‘ pray how much did it cost you ? 

“* Five dollars, my love; only five dollars.— Don’t 
you think it a bargain? 

“* To be sure I do; a capital penny worth, all things 
considered ;’ and here she found a very sudden use 
for her pocket-handkerchief. 

“*Pray, my love,’ cotinued the husband, ‘ can 
you explain the mystery? Where does that water 
come from!” 


~~~ 
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“This was too much. The lady screamed oy), 
right, left off sopping the table-cloth and twig, hy 
her pocket-handkerchief, and dropped into a cha) 

‘* By the end of another minute, the husband Was 
screaming with her; for Mary entered and 


. seeing 
the pitcher, bawled out: 


“* Luddy, tuddy! if there aint that old Chany 
pitcher come back to plague us! I did think w eh; 
seen the last on’t when you gave it away to th 
fair.’ 


“The husband took his hat and walked oyt— 
just to look at the sky, and to see if there was any 
prospect of its clearing off———-Tat’s atu.” —},,, 
Mirror. 








* * * * By the latticed case- 


ment, around which the jessamine and wild briar 
luxuriantly twined, sat a fair, though faded girl, 
and as the last rosy gleam of sunset fell upon her 
form and features, it showed them to have been 
modelled in classic beauty, though dimmed and al- 
tered now, and arrayed in the plainest style of sim- 
plicity and grace. She had been arranging flowers, 
for her lap was filled with withering garlands, 
which too much resembled herself in their beauty 
and premature decay ; and her hand still held some 
drooping lilies, but her fixed eye showed that her 
thoughts were wandering far from the present 
scene, and that the glowing heavens and clustered 
cedars were all unseen by her mental vision. She 
was not alone, for by the fire-side sat a venerable 
matron, gazing in steadfast sorrow upon her ab- 
stracted child; the white muslin borders so decently 
plaited above her brow, were not whiter than her 
hair, for sorrow and care had blanched it like the 
winter snow; anxiety had forestalled the work of 
time, and furrowed the matron’s cheek with un- 
timely wrinkles, but it had not destroyed the soft 
benevolence, the placid sweetness seated there; 
and if her eye was sadder in its glance, and her 
smile more mournful in its gentleness, they but 
endeared the sufferer to the heart, as the softened 
twilight will be holier and dearer than the garish 
light of day. Her hands lay folded on an open vol- 
ume in her lap; it was one that had consoled her 
through many a dreary hour ; which had told her of 
the widow’s friend, and the orphan’s helper; of a 
hope that passeth not away, of peace which the 
world could not give or destroy; and even now, 
amid her mournful reverie, its soothing words 
seemed to whisper, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” Alas, too! and reason was there for 
the mother’s saddened gaze; she looked on the 
bright eye of her lovely child, and knew that reason 
lighted not its beams, she marked the wandering 
smile and passing blush, and knew that mind was 
not reflected in their beauty. The fair, forlorn 
being before her was a harmless maniac—a flower 
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Ltr” 


would amuse her the live long day, the bright sun. 
light, and fresh, free air, were the support and joy 
of her harmless existence, and if perchance the 
fountain of tears was unlocked, the painless drops 
were forgotten ere a mother’s love had kissed away 
their brightness. And, had the sun of reason never 
irradiated that sinless being’s existence, she would 
have been rather an object of envy than compas. 
sion; for she enjoyed a peace in her twilight of 
mind, and knew an innocent joy, in mere anitnal 
life, without the fears, the doubts, and vanishing 
hopes that cloud the reflecting being.—But Alice 
Barton had not always been thus: once the bright 
glow of imagination and fancy, the meteor ray of 
genius, the blush of love, and hope and fear, liad 
shed a glory over those now expressionless features; 
but the storm clouds had gathered over the meri- 
dian sky, and the uncertain glimmerings of light 
that remained but to make the desolation visible; 
the harp which once had rung true to melody, was 
broken now, and its faint wailings seemed to bewail 
its departed sweetness. Here was a short sad tale, 
—a tale of fond and faithful love unrequited ; too 
often told, and, alas? too true. She had loved— 
and in that one word was comprised all of truth 
and devotion, all of constancy and passion, that wo- 
man’s heart can conceive or bestow. Her lover 
was of gentler blood, of better prospects, and of 
higher hopes; but he had searched the gaudy cir- 
cles of fashion in vain for simplicity and faith like 
that of the cottage girl, and sought her love because 
he felt it essential to his happiness, Alas! for the 
selfishness and deceit of the human heart! He 
wooed, he won a gem that might well have graced 
a monarch’s crown; but being all his own, obscured 
its lustre ; and he flung it by as a worthless thing. 
Can words expres} the desolation of a heart that has 
staked its all of happiness on one die, and beholds 
itself a loser? of a faith that has leaned undoubtingly 
on a reed, which has broken and pierced it? of a 
love which has hoped all, believed all, trusted all, 
in its confiding dream of joy, and awakes to find 
treachery, contempt and desertion for its reward ! 
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OR, JOHN GASPARD LAVATER AND THE POOR WIDOW. 


It was the practice with Lavater (an eminent 
clergyman born in Zurich, Switzerland, 1741,) to 
read every morning, one or more chapters in the 
Bible, and to select from them one particular pas- 
cave for frequent and special meditation during 
the day. One morning after reading the filth and 
sixth chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, he ex- 
claimed, “ What a treasure of mortality ! how diffi- 
cult to make choice of any particular portion of it !” 
After a few moments’ consideration he threw him- 
self upon his knees and prayed for Divine guidance. 


When he joined his wife at dinner she asked 
him what passage of Scripture he had chosen for 
the day.—* * Give to him that asketh thee ; and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn thou not away,’ ” 
was the reply. ‘And how is this to be understood?” 
said his wife. “*Give to him that asketh thee; 
and from him that would borrow of thee turn thou 
not away,’ these,” rejoined Lavater, “ are the words 
of him to whom all and every thing belongs that I 
possess. I am the steward, not the proprietor. 
The Proprietor desires me to give to him who asks 
of me, and not to refuse him who would borrow of 
me; or, in other words, if [ have two coats, I must 
give one to him who has none, and if I have food, I 
must share with him who is an hungered and in 
want; this I must do without being asked; how 
much more then, when asked.” 


This, continues Lavater in his diary, appeared to 
me so evidently and incontrovertibly to be the 
meaning of the verses in question, that [ spoke with 
more than my usual warmth: my wife made no fur- 
ther reply than that she would well consider these 
things. 


| had scarcely left the dining-room a few minutes, 
when an aged widow desired to speak to me, and 
she was shown into my study. “Forgive me, 
dear sir,” she said, “ excuse the liberty | am about 
to take; Lam truly ashamed but my rent is due to- 
morrow, and I am short six dollars; I have been con- 
fined to my bed with sickness, and my poor child is 
nearly starving; every penny that I could save I 
have laid aside to meet this demand; but six dol- 
lars yet are wanting, and to-morrow is term-day.” 
Here she opened a parcel, which she held in her 
hand, and said, “ This is a book with a silver clasp, 
which my late husband gave me the day we were 
married. It is all I can spare of the few articles I 
possess, and sore it is to part with it. I am aware 
that it is not enough, nor do I see how | could ever 
repay,—but, dear sir, if you can, do assist me.” 


“Tam very sorry, my good woman, that I cannot 
help you,” I said; and putting my hand in my poc- 
ket L accidentally felt my purse, which contained 
about two dollars; these I said to myself cannot ex- 
tricate her from her difficulty ; she requires six ; be- 





sides, if even they could, I have need of this money 
for some other purpose. Turning to the widow, 
I said, “ have you no friend, no relation, who could 
give you this trifle ?” 

“ No, there is no one! Iam ashamed to go from 
house to house; I would work day and night; my 
excuse for being here is, that people speak so much 
of your goodness: if, however, you cannot assist me, 
you will at least forgive my intrusion; and God, 
who has never yet forsaken me, will not surely turn 
away from me in my sixtieth year!” 

At this moment the door of my apartment opened 
and my wife entered. I was ashamed and vexed; 
gladly would I have sent her away ; for conscience 
whispered, “ Give to him that asketh thee, and of 
him that would borrow of thee turn thou not away.” 
She came up to me and said, with much sweetness, 
“This is a good old woman; she has certainly been 
ill of late; assist her if you can.” 

Shame and compassion struggled in my dark 
soul. “I have but two dollars,” I said in a whis- 
per, “and she requires six; I'll give her a trifle in 
the hand and let her go.” 

Laying her hand on my arm and smiling, my wife 
said aloud, what conscience had whispered before— 
‘Give to him that asketh thee; and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn thou not away.” 


1 blushed, and replied with some little vexation, 
“ Would you give your ring for that purpose ?” 

“ With pleasure,” answered my wife, pulling off 
her ring. 

The good old widow was either too simple or too 
modest to notice what was going on, and was pre- 
paring to retire, when my wife called to her to wait 
in the lobby. When we were left alone, I asked 
my wife, * Are you in earnest about the ring.” 

“Certainly, how can you doubt it!” she said; 
“do you think that I would trifle with charity ? Re- 
member what you said to me but half a year ago. 
O my dear friend, let us not make a show of the 
Gospel ; you are in general so kind, so sympathising, 
how is it that you find it so difficult to assist this 
poor woman ? why did you not, without hesitation, 
give her what you had in your pocket? and did you 
not know there were six dollars in your desk, and 
that the quarter will be paid to us in less than eight 
days?” She then added with much feeling, “ Take 
no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on. Behold the fowls of the air; they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

I kissed my wife, while tears ran down my cheek: 
—* Thanks, a thousand thanks, for this humilia- 
tion!” I turned to the desk, took from it the six 
dollars, and opened the door to cal] in the poor wi- 







































































dow—all darkened around me at the thought, that 
I had been so forgetful of the omniscience of God to 
say to her, “I cannot help you.” Oh, thou false 
tongue! thou false heart! If thou, Lord, should 
mark iniquities, Oh, Lord, who shall stand! “Here 
is what you need,” I said, addressing the widow. 


At first she seemed not to understand what I 
meant, and thought [ was offering her a smal! con- 
tribution, for which she thanked me, and pressed 
my hand; but when she perceived that I had given 
her the whole sum, she could scarcely find words 
to express her feelings. She cried, “ Dear sir, I 
cannot repay : all I possess is this poor book, and it 
is old.” 


“Keep your book,” said I, “‘and the money too, 
and thank God, and not me, for verily I deserve no 
thanks, after having so long resisted your entreaties; 
go in peace and forgive an erring brother.” 


I returned to my wife with downcast looks, but 
she smiled and said, **Do not take it so much to 
heart, my friend: you yielded at my first sugges- 
tion: but promise me, that so long as I wear a gold 
ring on my finger, and you know that I possess sev- 
eral besides, you will never allow yourself to say to 









TO 





I never gaze upon thy form, 
Or mark thy soft blue eye, 

Where “ floats a dream of loveliness, 
Pure, passionate, and high,” 

But that my heart must thrill with joy, 
And flutter with delight, 

To view thy spotless innocence 

In childhood’s sunny light. 







O! could I crave a boon for thee 
That earth can never give, 

It would not be a worldly crown, 
For which so many live; 

But it would be a spotless life 
Of innocence and peace, 

Such as would gain for thee a home, 
Where bliss shall never cease. 


A thorny maze, my lovely boy, 
Thy destiny may be, 

From which a father’s tender care 
Can never rescue thee. 

But could my wishes be obtained, 
Thy pathway should be free 

From all corroding griefs and cares 
That have surrounded me, 

Harmony, N. J., 1843. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
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any person, ‘I cannot help you.’” She kissed y, 
and left the apartment. 


When I found myself alone, I sat down and wre 
this account in my diary, in order to humble mr 
deceitful heart—this heart which no longer a, 
than yesterday, dictated the words, “ Of ali charar. 
ters in the world, there is none I would more iin 
iously avoid than that of a hypocrite ;” yet to preaci 
the whole moral law, and to fulfil only the easy 
part of it, is hypocrisy. Merciful Father, how |»), 
must [ wait, and reflect, and struggle ere [ sha\ 
be able to rely on the perfect sincerity of my prp. 
fession ! Pp? 


I read over once more the chapter which I had 
read in the morning with so little benefit, and fe): 
more and more ashamed, and convinced that there 
is no peace, except where principle and practice arp 
in perfect accordance. How peacefully and hapyj. 
ly I might have ended this day, had [ acted up con: 
scientiously to the blessed doctrines I profess! [ear 
Saviour, send thy Holy Spirit into this benight 
heart, cleanse it from secret sin! and teach met 
employ that which thon hast committed to my 
charge, to thy glory, a brother’s welfare and my own 
salvation ! 


As time shall wing its onward flight, 
*T will change that rosy gleam 

Which lingers on thy parian brow, 
In childhood’s pleasing dream. 


Thy sparkling eye may yet be dimm’d 
With grief’s unbidden tear, 

Where no fond mother’s dear caress, 
Or father’s smile can cheer. 


Though now thou’lt fondly cling to me, 
My little smiling boy ; 

Thou hast a place within my heart, 
None else could e’er enjoy. 

Then as thy fleeting moments pass, 
May love and joy be thine; 

Around one altar may we kneel, 
And worship at one shrine. 





There is a still more pleasing thought— 
Entrancing to my heart, 

That though on earth we separate, 
And from each other part, 

There is a place of endless bliss 
Where we may meet again,— 

To join the chorus of the skies 

In heaven’s sweetest strain ! 
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Amusing incidents often occur by persons mistak- 
ing the letter-box of stores and newspaper offices in 
this vieinity for that of the post office. We some- 
times find three or four letters in our own letter-box 
intended for the mails. ‘These we of course put on 
their Way. 

Standing one day at our front window, we observ- 
eda young woman, whose face was not visible to 
us, drop a letter into our box, and on taking it out 
we found that she had mistaken our establishment 
for that of the post office. It was directed to Thomas 
_—, in Ireland, and the inland postage accompanied 
it. The letter we caused to be sent with some 
others to the post office, and gave the circumstance 
no further thought. 

Busied some months afterward in examining the 
contents of our exchange papers, and inditing such 
paragraphs as they suggested to us, we did not pay 
much attention to a gentle tap at the door of our pri- 
vate room, until it was repeated. We then, too 
anxious to conclude our labors to open to the ap- 
plicant, bade the one that knocked ‘ come in,’ and 
continued our labours without lifting an eye to the 
door, which was opened quietly, and as quietly 
closed. We were startled at length witha sweet- 
ly modulated voice inquiring, “Is there a letter 
here for me?” 

We at onée raised our eyes and saw a female 
about eighteen years of age—or, as we have of late 
lost the art of judging closely in these matters, per- 
haps twenty. It did not make a dimple’s difference 
to her face, and would not if five more had been add- 
ei tothem. There was an oval face with nature’s 
own blush, and a slight projection of the mouth 
that told of Ireland, even without the softened modu- 
Jation of voice that belongs to the women of that Isl- 
and. Neatness was all that could be ascribed to 
her dress—it deserved that. 

Letters are frequently asked for in a newspaper 
office, in reply to advertisements—so we bade the 
young woman go into the front office and inquire of 
the clerks. 

She had been there, but there was no one but a 
boy, who could not give her the information. 

So we inquired her name. 

“ Kitty MacInnis, but, perhaps, it will be Cath- 
arine on the letter;” said she, “as that is my 
name.” 

We looked on the letter-rack in the front office, 
among the “A. B.’s” the “X. W.’s” the “P. 
(Q.’s” &e., but saw none for Catharine. 

Returning we inquired to what advertisement the 
letter was to be an answer. “ Advertisement! to no 
advertisement—it would be an answer to my letter.” 

“And from whom did you expect a letter ?” 

The young woman looked much confused ; but 
apparently considering the question pertinent, she 


said, “From Thomas “a. 
3 
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We saw at once that she had, as hundreds before 
had done, mistaken our office for the post office, 
and the name given was that upon the letter which 
we had some months before sent from our Jetter-box 
to that of the post office. 

“Te has not written, then,” said Catharine, ina 
low voice, evidently not intended for our ear. 





“ But he may have written.” 

“Then where is the letter !”’ said she, looking up. 

“ At the post office, perhaps.” 

And we took Catharine by the hand and led her 
to the door, and pointed out the way to the post 
oltice. 

* You will ask at the window,” said we, “ but as 
the clerks are young men, you need not tell them 
from whom you expect the letter.” 

** Not for the world,” said she, looking into our 
face with a glance that seemed to say there was no 
harm in telling us. 

We must have used less than our usual precision 
in directing Catharine to the post office, as quite 
half an hour afterwards, when visiting the place, we 
saw her at the window, receiving the change anda 
letter from one of the clerks, and the impatience, 
shall we say of women or of love, induced Catharine 
to break the seal at the door. A glow of pleasure 
was on the cheek of the happy girl. We would 
have given a penny to know that Thomas was 
well, and was coming in the next packet. We felt 
anxious to know whether Thomas would come, but 
the names of such persons rarely appear among the 
passengers of the Liverpool packets, being com- 
monly included in that comprehensive line, “ and 
two hundred in the steerage.” 

So we gave up all hopes of knowing when Thom- 
as would arrive, but concluded that we should see 
the name with that of Catharine in the marriage 
list, to which we had determined to keep a steady 
look. 

It was but a short time afterwards that we did 
indeed see the name of Thomas inthe papers. He 
was one of the passengers in the ship cast away be- 
low New York, of whom nearly every one perished, 
and Thomas among the rest. 

We had never seen Thomas, but had somehow 
cherished such an interest in his fate, that we feit 
a severe shock at its annunciation; and what must 
have been the feelings of Catharine with her ardent 
sanguine Irish temperament !—Loving deeply as 
she must have loved, and hoping ardently as she 
must have hoped, what must have been her feelings? 

We paused a few weeks afterwards to mark the 
young grass shooting, green and thick, in Ronald- 
son’s grave yard, and to see the buds swelling on 
the branches of the trees that decorate that popu- 

lous city of the dead, when a funeral, numerously 
attended, wound slowly round the corner of the 
street, and passed into the enclosure. It was the 
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funeral of a native of Ireland—we knew by the 
numbers that attended—and as the sexton lowered 
the coffin down into the narrow house, the place 
appointed for all the living, we saw engraved upon 


The story was told. The small sum of mop ey 
which Catharine had deposited in the saving’s fy, 
to give a little consequence to her marraige ; n 
tival, had been withdrawn to give her * deco, 
burial.” 


a simple plate, Catharine MacInnis. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A POET’S DEATH. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Reclining on a flower-enamelled floor 
Of nature’s gorgeous fane, a Poet lay, 
Alone with God and Death! 


The occident, 
Mantled with clouds of all most lovely hues— 
Purple and amethyst, and wavy gold— 
Reflected to his sight the splendor caught 
From many a heavenly vision ; and he gazed 
Upon its beauty till the burning stars 
Shone through the parted folds, and seem‘d to him 
Bright heralds, winging to assign his soul 
Its sphere among the Eternal! 


Solemn thoughts 
Of Life, and Death, and Immortality, 
Floated, enrob’d in majesty sublime, 
Through the deep springs of being. Not with fear 
Did he await his change, but with a trust, 
Firm and unwavering, e’en as one of old 
Who walk’d with God, and was no more on earth! 
For he had kept the whiteness of his soul, 


And mov'd through life as stars revolve through heaven, 


And strove with holy deeds, and thrilling lays, 
To teach and guide the living soul of man 

In heaven's eternal order—Truth and Love! 

Yet grief and loneliness had been his lot,— 

Each blossom’d hope was blighted in its bloom,— 
And he had pin’d beneath the load of life, 

And panted for the unattain’d, and long’d 

To lay aside his frail, his earthly garb, 

For the bright, starry crown, and snowy robes 
Of pure, unfading beauty. 


*Mid the leaves 
The spirits of the evening. wind awoke 
Their sweetly mournful strain, and to him thus 
Each low and plaintive whisper seem'd to say :— 


Thy life is slowly waning, 
Oh lonely, lonely heart, 
And not with mournful plaining 
Should’st thou from earth depart. 
Thy beauty gave no gladness, 
In vain thy love gush'd forth ; 
Thy lot hath been all sadness, 
Alone on this cold earth. 


The streamlet gladly springeth 
To the bosom of the main, 

The freed bird sweetly singeth 
At the breaking of his chain; 

And now thy earthly mission 
Is well and nobly done, 

Soon in the realms elysian, 
Will shine thy being’s son! 


, When dawns the heavenly splendor, 

While earthly scenes grow dim, 

In breathings sweet and tender 
Pour forth thy dying hymn, 

Till its glad echo blendeth 
With the eternal song, 

As thy free soul ascendeth 
To join the angel throng ! 


The trembling of the weak and fragile frame, 
And the wild lightning of the azure eye, 
Gave token that the mighty spell of song 
Was laid upon his soul. 
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The myriad tones 
Which thrill the earth, the air, the ocean main, 
And all creation’s peerless loveliness, 
And e’en the spirit of the mighty all, 
Transfigured, stood before him, and his voice 
Rose in majestic intonations, till 
The olden mountains answer’d, and the air 
Seem’d laden with its melody, and this 
Was that High Priest of Nature’s dying hymn 


Awake my lyre! 
sweet, 

Once only o’er thy quivering strings may these wan fingers 
sweep, 

Pour forth thy strains exultingly, O glad, yet trembling heart 

Ascending with thy melody wilt thou from time depart, 

’Mid heavenly splendors shall thy wing, thy starry wing \y 
furl'd, 

An angel in the fadeless spring of the immortal world ! 


give forth thy tones in breathings wi)! 


Oh glorious is the arch of heaven, where countless systems rol! 

But brighter far the radiance given to light the minstrel’s soy! 

Through all time’s dim mysterious night Thy love hath round 
me shone— 

And gladden’d by that holy light one prayer hath been my song 

And if the world my melody hath heard with glad amaze, 

To Thee, O Father! unto Thee be giory and the praise! 


Thou hast the mighty minstrel been, 
lyre, 

And when my fingers swept the strings, gush'd forth the tones 
of fire! 

I bless Thee for the glory Thou hast round my being shed 

For Thou hast made my path to glow and blossom at my tre 

And Thou hast giv’n each faithful friend an emblem meet o! 
Thee,— 

Whose love may never know an end, save with eternity 


my heart the sounding 


Rejoice my soul, for not in vain each trembling strain hath 
rang,— 

But thrill’d through that majestic fane, the living soul of ma 

And cheer’d the lone and desolate, bow'd with the weight of 
woe, 

With tidings of a happier clime where living waters flow 

And bid them breast, with tireless wing, the storm of grief and 
wrong, 

And in the spirit’s nobleness be earnest and be strong. 


And now I bless Thee, O my God, with my expiring breath 
That Thou hast taken from my soul the bitterness of death 
And lit with thy dear smile of love the pathway of the tom 
And drawn aside the mantling folds enveiling heaven's bloom 
And sent the white-rob’d seraphim to take me by the hand 
And gently lead me to my home in that most lovely land! 


With the last dying cadence of his strain 
The minstrel’s soul ascended to the clime 
Of never-ending melody. 
No more 
Will sorrow’s tones inspire each thrilling lay,— 
For now the glory of the Godhead sheds 
Its uncreated splendor round his way, 
And he hath join’d the choir of seraphims, 
And chants the lays which they alone may sing, 
Who sweep their lyres before the Eternal Throne! 
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CHAPTER V. 


From this time forward the cares of life lay light- 
ly on their hearts; Jane went to her service, and 
Martley paid daily visits to Tom Ellis, in whose 
good graces he appeared to gainrapidly. The pen- 
sioner, a warm-hearted but somewhat indolent man, 
was stirred into activity by the eagerness and re- 
gularity of the boy’s inquiries about the clarionet. 
Atlength he actually set to work, and in about 
three weeks succeeded in collecting from the neigh- 
bors day after day, a sum large enough, reckoning 
what he advanced himself, to buy a second-hand 
instrument, quite sufficient for the purposes of a 
learner. Nor did he stop here. In the course of 
about a week, he felt such an attachment for his 
pupil that, with the consent of his wife, he offered 
him his house as an asylum. 

“T have no children, Willy, as you know, and 
I’ve little to do to fill up my time. Come, then, 
and live with us—you’ll get plenty toeat and a fair 
bed to lie on, Is it true that you’ve nothing but a 
bundle of straw at night, with Philip?” 

“Ever since my father’s bed was worn out, it 
is,” replied the boy; “but they can’t afford me 
better. I get the run of the house in food, and of 
late they’re kinder to me than they were “ 

“Well, but will you leave them and come and 
live with us? My wife Bess consents.” 

“T cannot say,” said Martley, “till I mention it 
to them.” 

“ But which would you perfer yourself ?” 

“ | wouldn’t like to be a burthen on them,” said 
theother; “ but if they wished it, I would rather 
live where I am. I cannot but love them that I 
have been living with all my life.” 

“ Well, but if they would rather you should leave 
them than stay with them, would you not come ?”” 

“{n that case,” replied his pupil, “I would be 
glad to come.” 

“Then,” said Ellis, “go and ask them: if they 
let you, all’s right; and harkee, Willie, any time 
they get cross to you and treat you badly, tell them 
you have a friend and a friend’s roof to come to 
where you'll be better treated than ever you were 
with them.” 

“Thank you, thank you, Mr. Ellis,” said the 
boy; “ but don’t ask me to speak harshly to them, 
for I couldn’t do it.” 

“Hear what they’ll say, at all events,” replied 
Ellis ; “and let me know to-morrow.” 





Perhaps a stronger proof of our orphan’ Ss power 
of conciliating good will could not be given than the 
dialogue which took place between him and his 
foster-father’s family, in the course of that night. 
On mentioning the offer that had been made to him, 
he was met by the same question which Ellis had 
put to him. 
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* Do you wish to go yourself!” said Philip; “ an- 
swer us that.” 

“ You know,” said Martley, “that I’ve been my 
whole life a burthen anda helpless burthen upon 
you all, and it’s only natural you should like to be 
free from the trouble of supporting one that can 
make you no return for it—but still ‘a 

He paused, for he feared to proceed, thinking of 
course that they were tired of him. 

“ But what?” said Philip. 

“If I thought,” said the other, and paused again. 

“ Willy, never heed what we might think at all,” 
said the wife; “say what yourself would like—to 
go or stay.” 

“Will Philip allow me,” said the boy, “ and not 
be angry ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Philip,” say as she bids you— 
I'l! not be angry.” 

“ Then,” said William, “ I'd far rather stay ; and 
will stay, if you’ll let me.” 

“Poor Willy,” said the wife, “God knows you 
have an affectionate heart, and so far as my consent 
goes you may stay with us.” 

“ And must,” observed Philip; “we took you 
when no other would, and as we’ve kept you so 
long, we won’t part with you till you're able to do 
something for yourself. After that you’re your own 
master.” 

The poor boy’s heart was deeply sensible to this 
touch of feeling. He rose, got his stick, and asked 
leave to go out in the summer twilight. 

“ Whenever I’m happy,” said he, “ and my heart’s 
full, l like to take a walk by myself, for then I feel 
relief and my mind gets lighter and easier.” 

He accordingly went out and took a solitary 
stroll through a green field which stretched behind 
the house, uttering, as was his custom, those indis- 
tinct murmurs which unconsciously escaped from 
him whenever wayward fancy, whether in pain or 
pleasure, wrapped his imagination in the visions 
that arose from the hopes and fears, the sufferings 
or affections, which chequered his humble life. 

Ellis, on hearing the determination of Philip’s 
family upon the subject of his removal from them, 

was somewhat surprised, for he expected that they 
would have felt happy at an opportunity of getting 
him taken off their hands; as it was, he had no 
other course left but to forward the boy’s progress 
as rapidly as possible. No great natural talent for 
music did the orphan possess, although he was far 
from being deficient in talent of a higher order, had 
it been cultivated; but what he wanted in natural 
quickness he made up in perseverance and most 
unremitting attention. His interviews with Jane 
were now much rarer, but then they were tender 
in proportion to the length of time that elapsed 
between them. He himself was glad, that during 
her servitude his daily attention to the instructions 
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of Tom Ellis,and the subsequent necessity for prac- 
tice, engaged his mind, and won it back from those 
musings which her absence would have made pain- 
tul to a heart so much accustomed to her society. 

Time thus advanced, and for a season brought 
nothing to disturb either the tenor of their lives or 
their confidence in each other’s love. But, alas! 
we know too well how easily this world’s adversi- 
ties break the promises of hearts that are too eager 
to guarantee their own happiness. Poor Martley’s 
love mingled in all his pursuits. The first tune he 
enabled himself to play with ease was that beauti- 
ful one—Burns’s “ Bonnie Jean.” He learned it 
more eagerly because the girl was in his thoughts, 
and he intended to surprise her with this touching 
proof of her hold upon his heart, though removed 
from her society. At this time, however, Tom 
Ellis removed to the county town, and Martley was 
then left to make the best progress he could without 
an instructer. Still he had been taught the method 
of learning, and made up by practice for the want 
of a master. His “ Bonnie Jean” was heard at all 
hours, and from all parts of the village; for to the 
simple boy even this slight memorial of her name 
was a sweet, sweet solace. 

In this way, two years passed, during which time 
he improved himself so as to be able to play by ear 
in a manner sufficient to satisfy those on whom his 
humble skill was in future to be exercised. 

These were two happy years. Their love grew 
with their growth, and drew their hearts day by 
day still nearer to that point at which they were 
to mingle for ever ; it was now known too, and from 
the unity of their fate, and the peculiarity of their 
situation, excited no surprise. One would have 
thought that there could be little to diminish the 
happiness or love of two creatures so humble as our 
orphans. But wherever the human heart is, there 
also will be all the bright and dark that it is doomed 
to enjoy or suffer. Martley at this time accident- 
ally heard that Jane was wooed by another. Until 
this intelligence reached him, his whole life might 
be said to have been one calm flow of happiness. 
The idea that it was possible that she might cease 
to love him, and become attached to another was 
utterly insupportable. He reflected upon his own 
blindness and the slender provision he was enabled 
to promise as a husband; he thought of the advan- 
tages which his rival possessed over him both in 
person and situation, for he was her fellow-servant 
and continually near her; he was not ignorant that 
the eye frequently guides the heart, and that per- 
sonal beauty often takes precedence of goodness 
and virtue ; but there was one thought heavier and 
more hopeless than all: he knew that in becoming 
his wife, she must stoop to the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and shame, and consent to go with 
him hand in hand through life, the object of com- 
mon charity, This train of reflection arose not 
from the gloomy creations of a jealous mind. It 
was all true, and the suspicions to which it gave 
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rise were reasonable. It is no wonder then, thes 
Martley felt as if the arrow of death was in hic 
heart. The change which came over him w,. 
marked by neither vehemence nor outrage. but it 

spoke of despair, gloom, and a querulous impati : ' 

of temper which struck all observers as unaceoup:. 
able in one whose spirit had been hitherto proy¢,. 
bially meek and patient. From this moment };. 
clarionet, whose tones had breathed night and en 
of his “ Bonnie Jean,” became utterly silent, ,; 
gave forth nothing but airs steeped in hopelessnes; 
and sorrow. During his love—his trusting ay, 
happy love—he lost himself in those delicioy: 
broodings over his own affection which make sy). 
tude so sweet and holy to the heart; but now } 
was that he sought it more eagerly than he had 
ever done, and felt all intercourse with society 
restraint almost too painful to be borne. Hour by 
hour, and day by day, his indistinct murmurings 
came forth, while slowly traversing the fields, }i\p 
the wail of the ring-dove during impatience or sor. 
row for itsabsent mate. Two Sundays had elapsed 
since he heard the tidings which moved him, an 

yet she had not come to him! He had thought of 
going to demand the truth, and having heard it, : 

take a long and last farewell of a girl whose change 
of affection he mourned, but could not blame. At 
home, his replies became sharp, and his sense of 
what was due to those who supported him appa- 
rently less grateful. Some small losses too, un‘s- 
vorable to the family, had occasioned them to regret 
preventing him from accepting Ellis’s offer. There 
was, therefore, little wanted tosever the very feeb 

bond which held them together. 

** Qur manner,” said Philip, “has been changed 
towards you for the better too—but it appears tliat 
it has done you more harm than good. One wou! 
think by the skulks you eternally get into of late 
that you think we’ve a right to keep you—but | 
tell you if you don’t lay them aside that you'll find 
yourself very much mistaken 24 

“T care little—I care little about that or any 
thing else,” he replied ; ‘*no one now can make me 
happy—no one now can make me more miseralic 
than | am.” 

‘* What is it that hascome over you of late!” 
inquired Philip’s wife; “ your temper’s dark, and 
something appears to trouble you.” 

“As to what darkens my temper, I'l! not be ques- 
tioned anything about it,” he replied—* nor II! not 
be pitied either—I want no consolation,—and 1’! 
have none—why should [ care about any human 
being! I that no one living loves.” 

* You won't be questioned,” said Philip—* you’ 
And is this the tone you speak to us in?” 

“] know very well what ails him,” said the wife. 
“ Hewas in love with Jane Campbell, and now he’s 
jealous that she’s going to be married to another— 
why surely you poor blind foolish creature, you 
couldn’t be so mad as to expect that she would 
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marry you and become a beggar for life! 
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« You won’t be questioned,” repeated Philip, slightly. Grief and despair were strongly upon 
dwelling with indignation upon words which he him—and again, as usual, he sought his former 
considered to imply want of personal respect. haunts about the fields, where he wandered from 
« No,” said William ; “ and if I thought the words place to place, insensible to every thing but his 
your wife has just said to me were ever to be repeat- abandonment by the girl he loved with such incre- 
ed, I'd never sleep another night under your roof.” ible strength and tenderness. Two o'clock had 
« Do you mean this as a threat ?” asked the man, arrived, and he sat under the boughs of a blasted 
laughing ironically—* surely you wouldn’t desert elder, occasionally muttering to himself, and some- 
us now, and leave us to sink or swim without your times blowing a solitary and mournful note on his 
assistance’ Because an ill-favored, awkward girl clarionet, when all at once the noise of footsteps 
won't marry a blind, pock-pitted booby like you, we startled him into deep and sudden attention. An 
are to be deserted and left to break our hearts with ear like his could not be mistaken; the tread of 
rief after you—ha, ha, ha—well, that’s good.” the feet which approached him vibrated along every 
« No,” said the boy, whilst his features worked, nerve into his heart, and told him that his * Bonnie 
and his breast heaved, and his blood sped through Jean” was beside him. 
his veins with such force that the pulses of his For a minute she stood with her hand raised as 
temples stood out visibly—** No—no,” said he, if to tap him on the shoulder; her pale face elated 
«'m not ungrateful, but you’re killing me—IJ can’t with more than usual gladness; but she soon per- 
bear this—you’re killing me—and I’m not provok- ceived by his manner that his heart was troubled 
ing you to it.” with more than usual harshness—her heart par- 
“The best way, then, to avoid killing you, and took of his distress, and melted into affection and 
to miss being hanged ourselves, is to give youa pity. 


vr 


lodging once and forever on the wrong side of the — “ William dear,” said she, softly, “ you must be 

house.” very much troubled when you did not hear the 
He caught poor Martley before the close of his noise of your own Jane’s feet.” 

sentence and led him rudely towards the door. She stooped down while speaking, and caught 


“ Oh, don’t,” said the boy—* don’t. I'll overcome him tenderly by the hand, but to her utter amaze- 
my temper, if you will let me stay. Philip, don’t ment he repulsed her, and returned no answer. 


put me out on the world, for 1 have no friend, as “ William,” said she again, with evident alarm, 
you know, to shelter me, and after all I could live ‘“ what ails you! are you sick! or who has been 
in no other family so happily.” cruel enough to injure you?” 

No further remonstrance, however, would be * None,” said he, “none but one—nobody but 
heard; his staff and clarionet were placed in his one has ever injured me—your Jane, you said—no 
hands; the door was closed against him ; and in this —no—she that was my Jane has broken my heart 
state he was left without a roof to cover him. —why did you come this day to me? for you only 

It was near dusk of a Saturday evening in the come to deceive me—” 
early part of autumn, when the boy passed outof ‘“* To deceive you!” 
the cabin in which he had spent his life. The *“ Yes, to deceive me—to kill me.” 
mournfully desolating tumult in his heart, and the “Why whatdo you mean! but I suppose you 


conviction that he was now homeless, both united, are angry because I staid away from you the last 

so completely distracted him, that without well two Sundays; it was out of my power to come— 

knowing whither he went, his feet turned mechan- it was indeed, William, and I came as soon as I 

ically towards his parents’ grave, on which he lay could.” 

down in the apathy of a mind stunned by the keen- =“ Leave me, Jane—leave me. I’m tired of every- 

ness of pain into a momentary forgetfulness of its thing and every one—I like to hear no voice—my 

sufierings. For some nights before, he had slept heart’s full of grief and sorrow—There’s no one 

but little; and as the accounts which reached him now that I can trust—there’s no one now that I can 

of the attachment that subsisted between Jane and Jove—I’m sitting here under this blasted tree—just 

her fellow-servant, had been detailed with painful like itself—I’m sitting here as you see—it’s my 
minuteness even to the mention of time and place, home, Jane—it’s my home, for I have no other to 
he wished, when placing his head upon the grass go to—but I would not care about that if I was as 
under which they slept, that his repose might be I used to be. ‘There was a day when I had a home 
as sound and unbroken as their own. Yes, he laid —-when your heart was my home—it was then | 
down his head upon that melancholy pillow; and lived and was happy, but now in every way I am 
as if the spirits of the dead hovered over their blind homeless; but I don’t care—I don’t care.” 

deserted orphan and soothed him in his misery, he Before he had done, the tears were streaming 
felt himself sinking by degrees into forgetfulness, down the faithful and affectionate girl's cheeks, who 
and was soon asleep. The next morning he awoke never fora moment dreamt of the strong passion 
not until after the sun had risen; but in additionto which moved him. 

his mental malady, he felt himself inclined to in- “ You needn’t ery,” he continued—*I don’t want 
disposition, although for that day it affected him but you to be sorry for what you have done—It was 












wrong for me to think that one like me—like me 
—me—whatamI? Oh, it was wrong to think so, 
but | was young when | thought it first—it was 
folly—it was folly.” 

* William,” said the girl, “ if you do not tell me 
what it is that afflicts you, who is there else you 
can tell it to, or who has such a right to know— 
who can, or will or ought to feel as much for you 
as poor Jane ?” 

“ I’ll have nobody to feel for me—feel for me— 
no—I’|l not be pitied—there was too much of that. 
Leave me, Jane,” he repeated, impatiently,— 
“leave me, leave me.” 

* Has Philip put you out ?” she inquired. 

* No, no; poor Philip! I’m not angry with him 
or his.” 

“ William,” she replied, ** you’re displeased about 
something, but indeed, indeed, you need not be so 
with me. I feel for you this minute as much as I 
ever did.” 

“This minute—ay, for this minute may be you 
pity me as much as you ever did; that word would 
break a thousand hearts, and how can mine stand 
it! And so you pity me! go—go—l’|] speak to 
you no more.” 

* You know, William, I love you.” 

“Give me your hand,” said he, suddenly, * and 
sit down beside me.” 

She accordingly did so, and placing his fingers 
upon her heart he felt its pulsations beating for 
some time in silence. 

“Is not,” said he, abruptly, “is not George Fin- 
lay courting you?” 

The suddenness of the question, and the light 
which it instantaneously threw upon his conduct; 
joined to her consciousness that it was true, startled 
and agitated her considerably. The pulsations 
quickened and got stronger; her hand, too, trem- 
bled, and a blush, could he have seen it, overspread 
her face. 

“T want no answer,” he continued, “I know 
it all. From this minute, I'll never speak to you 
again.” 

The poor girl burst into fresh grief, and implored 
him to hear her, but he would listen to no explana- 
tion. Witha flushed cheek he got up, and silently 
leaving the spot where he sat, walked towards the 
village. In vain she followed him—in vain she 
wept, and besought him to hear her; all was to no 
purpose ; his heart appeared to be immovable. At 
length she was forced to discontinue her solicita- 
tions ; and after drying her eyes, which were red 
with weeping, she turned by a short cut toward her 
own home, unwilling that the evidences of her grief 
should be observed by her acquaintances. 


Within the simplest section of the very hum- 
blest life, what an extent of woe and suffering may 
lie. Poor Martley was a proof of this gloomy 
truth; for lowly as the reader knows him to have 
been, yet he will admit the difficulty of describing 
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the heavy load of misery that pressed upon } 
heart. 

On entering the village he met the very perso 
to whose home he was then directing his steps, 
Feeling that his exclusion from the asylum whic) 
had hitherto been his home, was tinal, he resolyo 
to ask leave from this man to sleep in his barp, 
until some course of life should be adopted. 

“Why,” said the man, in reply to his reques, 
“has Philip put you out at last ?” 

“The wonder is,” said the other, unwilling t 
let fall an unfavorable word against him, “the won. 
der is that he kept me so long, and he so poor and 
struggling himself.” 

“True enough,” said his neighbor, “ and indeed, 
every one did wonder at it.” 

“ Philip’s way,” said the boy, “is worse than his 
heart; but I hope to be able yet to offer him some 
recompense for making his house the orphan’s 
home.” 

** What do you intend to do with yourself now!" 
asked the man. 

‘To play on my clarionet, from place to place,” 
said poor William, “and to take whatever | get, 
There’s no other way of life before me.” 

* And when did you leave Philip ?” 

“ Yesterday evening befure dark.” 

“ And who kept you last night?” 

“ [slept in the churchyard,” said the orphan, 
“upon my father and mother’s grave.” 

“Oh, God help you,” said the man. “ Yes— 
yes, of course you may sleep in the barn. = [ would 
give you a better bed if I had it. There are straw 
and sacks enough. But come in and eat some- 
thing, and while you stay among us you’!| not want 
your bit and sup, so long as I can spare it.” 

‘| have no appetite,” replied the orphan, thank- 
ing him. “I could eat nothing now; my mind is 
distressed, and I don’t feel well. I'll go back to the 
field for my clarionet, where 1 forgot it; it used to 
be a comfort to me—but, now, neither it nor any 
thing else is.” 

For the remainder of the day, he occasionally 
sat or walked about as was usual with him when- 
ever his mind became disturbed by the dark and 
thick-coming fancies which arose from his imagi- 
nation. During all this time, his clarionet was 
silent; but as the shadows of evening began to 
deepen, there was heard trembling upon the still- 
ness an old Irish air, called the * Uligone dhu 0,” 
or the song of sorrow, so deeply and exquisitely 
pathetic that it might in truth be well said to pour 
out the last breathings of a broken heart. Many 
of the villagers came to their doors to listen, and 
they could not help observing, unskilled in music 
as they were, that, as they themselves said, * they 
never heard Willy play that tune so sorrowfully 
before.” In a little time afterwards he was seen 
approaching slowly, and with that quiet step which 
betokens contemplation and the gloom of a moody 
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them asked him to sit on a bench and play a tune 
for them. 

« Willy, here’s the bench,” said the man, “ take 
aseatand play us your favorite tune of Bonnie 
Jean.” 

The boy stood and was silent for about a minute. 

“Don’t ask me,” said he at length—* don’t ask 
me—I'll try any other that you wish, but as for 
Bonnie Jean, I'll never play it more.” 

« Well, whatever you please,” said the man, 

He put the clarionet to his lips, but whether from 
a momentary absence of mind, or from habit, the 
first notes were those of the air which the man 
asked him to play. He stopped—laid down the 
clarionet, and placing his head on his hands, burst 
out into an uncontrollable fit of sorrow. 

«There is something on that boy’s heart,” ob- 
served a woman who stood by with a child in her 
arms—* and if it be what I fear,” she added, “* God 
pity him.” 

« Poor fellow,” said they to each other, “ he has 
led a lonely and unhappy life all along, and surely 
it's no wonder he should feel grief now, when he 
hasn't a house to put his head into,—Philip has 
turned him away.” 

« But Harry Lacey has taken him in,” said others, 
“and says he’ll keep him as long as he stays in the 
neighborhood.” 

They then proffered him whatever comfort they 
could afford, which indeed was but little. Food he 
would not taste, and the care that oppressed him 
they were unable to lessen. 

When his grief had subsided, he arose, and after 
acknowledging their friendly offers, turned his 
steps towards Lacey’s house, where he was re- 
ceived with kindness, and again pressed to take 
some food—this, as before, he declined—complain- 
ed of not feeling well, and begged Lacey to open 
the barn door, that he might try, as he said, to get 
some rest. The man did so, and having himself 
prepared the humblest of all couches, was about to 
bid him good evening, when the boy seizing his 
hand, said— 

“Do you know the first wish of my heart this 
night ?” 

“ No,” said the other; what is it ?” 

“It is that when I sleep here I might never 
awaken—I would be glad to die.” 

* But, Willy, that wish is sinful.” 

“Yes, it’s true,” replied the boy—“I did not 
think of that, but if it was the will of God, I would 
be glad if my bed was the one where my father 
and mother are this night sleeping.” 

“Don’t be so much cast down,” said the man; 
“what if Philip did put you out—we’ll all keep 
you time about, and you may live among us as long 
as you wish. All we'll ask is a tune on your clar- 
ionet. If f had a bed, or half a bed, it’s not here I 





would put you—but I have not, and you must take 
the will for the deed now; good night, and don’t 
let your spirits sink so much—you're young and the 
world’s all before you.” 

He then left him, not without being moved by 
the tone of melancholy dejection which ran through 
his words, as well as by a situation in itself so deso- 
late and wretched. 

On that night, the orphan found that the tumult 
in his mind was not his only malady. The indis- 
position of which he had complained, made a fear- 
ful progress—sleep came not to his eyes, no more 
than light; and he lay on his cold straw, racked 
with severe and acute bodily suffering. ‘The pain 
of his head, back, and loins, was such as he could 
scarcely bear, and his groans at times rose into 
cries of torture. Vainly were they uttered, for 
what ear but that of God was open to receive them? 
It would touch any heart to hear him who had 
been heretofore so remarkable for his meek and pa- 
tient character, now crying aloud in his agony, and 
beseeching God to take him from his sufferings into 
the calmness of the grave. 

The next morning, Lacey, who, on finding that 
he did not come in to breakfast, went to see whe- 
ther he had risen, felt alarmed at the formidable 
symptoms he witnessed, and the excessive pain the 
boy suffered. 

“TI got it,” said the poor patient, speaking of his 
illness, in reply to the kind-hearted man—* I got 
it the night I fell asleep on my father’s grave in the 
churchyard. I felt stiff and chilly when I awoke, 
and have been unwell ever since. On last night 
it set in terribly, but if it goes on as it is now, I 
cannot bear it Jong, and I hope I will not; the 
grave that gave me the complaint will bring the 
cure. When I’m asleep there I'l] be well—it’s my 
only wish, and to a creature so helpless as [ am, it 
ought to be so. I have beena burthen and a trouble 
to every one, as I am to you now—but what could 
Idot It was God who left me so, and I had to 
bear it—I trust he takes pity on me at last.” 

These affecting words were spoken with much 
difficulty, and after the lapse of short intervals be- 
tween them. In the meantime, Lacey offered him 
all the consolation in his power. The barn being 

under the same roof as the dwelling-house, the dis- 
tance between the doors was of course but a few 
yards. He pointed this out to the boy, and told 
him that they would geta nurse-tender to take care 
of him, and that until then some of his own family 
or of the neighbors wonld look to his wants and be 
constantly about him. Ifthe boy, even in his pain, 
had but one solitary link, however slender, to bind 
him to life—but one hope, however far and distant, 
towards which he next might turn—the kind 
words of Lacey would have in some degree soothed 
him. {To be continued. 
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Spring a rainbow promise bears; 
Summer decks the ripening plain ; 

Autumn sings amid his cares, 
Guiding home the loaded wain. 


Morning, bright with golden rays, 
Evening, dark with ebon pall, 
Speak, in varied tones, thy praise, 

Architect and Sire of all! 


Winter, with his snowy vest, 
Revels in their blended spoil, 

Lulls the wearied earth to rest, 
Braces man for future toil. 


We for whom yon groves are drest, 
Yon green vales their treasures pour, 
Still by liberal Nature blest 
With her most luxuriant store ;— 





6. We, to whom indulgent skies, 
Plenty, health and peace impart, 

Bid, in fragrant offerings, rise 
Incense from the grateful heart. 


HARVEST HYMN. 
BY WM. D. GALLAGHER. 
Great God !—Our heartfelt thanks to Thee! } 
We feel thy presence everywhere! { 
And pray that we may ever be 
Thus objects of thy guardian care. 


We toiled ?—and Thou did’st note our toil ; 
And gav’st the sunshine and the rain, 
Till ripen’d on the teeming soil 
The fragrant grass and golden grain. 
We sow'd—by Thee our work was seen, 
And bless’d and instantly went forth 
Thy mandate ; and in living green 
Soon smiled the fair and fruitful earth. 


And now, we reap !—and oh, our God! 
From this, the earth’s unbounded floor, 
We send our song of Thanks abroad, 
And pray Thee bless our hoarded store ! 





